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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF THE NATION—THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


ie the annually recurring cycles of political revolution and 
the popular trials of governments and parties, as ordained by 


the fundamental precept of our Federal Constitution and the 
organic laws of the respeetive States of this Union, it espe- 
cially becomes every community and people, forming a 
constituent part of this common and equal Democratic confor- 
mation, and affected separately or conjunctively by every 
political transition or change, to scrutinize rigidly the present 
and the past, and make a thorough introspection and 
analysis of the condition, proclivities, and character of the 
organizations, cliques, and orders struggling for ascendency 
and promotion throughout the country ; to construe from the 
method and circumstances of their creation and development 
and the measures and principles of their promulgation or 
adoption with their conduct while in administration and 


power, the consequences and results of their professed deter- 
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mination and apparent policy to the community, country, and 
mankind. 

Of this nature are the concerns of the present hour; and to 
assume and fulfil this province is now, as at every similar 
period, the manifest and imperative obligation of all loyal, 
efficient, and patriotic citizens. The duty of the American 
elector, whether such by the rights of birth and nativity, or 
by the endowment of the national Constitution and law, is 
vast and fearful when fully comprehended: vast, in the im- 
mensity of the cause at issue, with the obligations necessarily 
imposed ; and fearful, in the responsibility of sustaining and 
perpetuating, as the aggregate body in a republic must, the 
principles of freedom, and the institutions of civilization under 
a government where every blessing, privilege, and right is 
made dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the vigilance, 
energy, and intetignat exertions of the people. In America, 
the citizen is alike ‘the sovereign and the subject—the same, 
whether supporting the pedestal of Democracy or enthroned 
in majesty upon the loftiest pinnacle of the column. All 
social and civic distinctions relating to qualification and eligi- 
bility were obliterated in the disruption of the monarchical 
bonds of Colonial vassalage ; and the simultaneous inaugura- 
tion of the Magna Charta of our present liberties. We have 
a system of government the most august and sublime ever 
witnessed ; history affords no precedent or parallel to it in 
theory, and from its inception in the stormy and tumultuous 
times of the Revolution, its development and progression have 
been without impediment or interruption, until its present 
magnificent and expansive proportions overshadow and illu- 
minate the entire Western Continent, permeating also and 
commanding the assimilation of the hoary monarchies and 
despotisms of the Old World. 

This republican theory of independent equality ¢ and exclu- 
sive sovereignty in the people, upon the virtue and strength 
of which this Government was primarily designed and 
established, has been confirmed and verified in more than 
eighty years of unequalled prosperity and splendor. This 


success has been accelerated and attained through the patriotic 
s 
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animation and fervent loyalty of the nation to a principle 
endeared to the public memory and heart of the republic by 
the harrowing and fierce ordeals of revolutionary turbulence 
and terror, out of which, precipitated by the usurpation of 
tyranny, it was first shaped and evolved. 

Under the operation and effect of this principle, founded in 
the purity of patriotism and in the public intelligence, the 
nation has rapidly enlarged in greatness and grandeur, but 
her glory has not yet culminated, nor has her mission been 
more than in part fulfilled; no plummet or measure can 
fathom her destiny, nor can the most fertile and hopeful 
imagination conceive or foreshadow the climax and end of 
her achievements. 

The policy of the Democratic party has always been dictated 
by these guiding principles, and moulded in accordance with 
the inspiration and convictions of truth and justice, inscribed 
and stamped upon the very portals of the national compact, 
as written in the Constitution of the Republic, by virtue of 
which the past has been realized and accomplished, and 
which is the sole palladium of the future, upon which other, 


and perhaps greater conquests are to be predicated and the 


pre-ordained purposes of the nation, decreed as it were by 
omnipotent wisdom, ultimately reached and determined. 

The creed of the Democratic party has ever been, the Con- 
stitution itself, literally interpreted and strictly construed. 
While upholding the supremacy and exclusive rights therein 
guaranteed to the Federal authority, it has never overlooked 
or ignored the claims of the citizen, or the delegated powers 
vouchsafed and reserved to the States. In its earliest con- 
flicts with the Federalists, the centralizers and consolida- 
tionists of the first era of our independence, the Democratic 
party assumed, as a cardinal and vital necessity, the profuse 
and liberal dissemination of political intelligence, the decen- 
tralization of political power, and the impregnation and cul- 
ture of a popular conception of political duty and responsibi- 
lity, by which the people, upon whose authority and will the 
Government rested, as it originally had depended in its 
organic creation, might be better enabled to correct the 
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abuses of power, frustrate and nullify usurping combinations 
and intrignes, and maintain intact, by preserving the common 
and exclusive rights of every section, the purity and per- 
fection of this federative Union, established upon the basis of 
general conciliation, concession, and compromise. 

This is the position in which the Democratic party, with 
its great statesmen and leaders, has always been found. The 
opposition have ever been in greater or less antagonism to 
these dominant and organic principles of republicanism, con- 
stituting the policy and political creed of the Democracy ; 
and our present purpose is not to review elaborately the con- 
tests and decisions recorded in the past history of the country, 
but to revise and consider briefly the later issues that have 
arisen, their effect upon the politics of the States, and the policy 
of the general Government, concluding with their bearings 
upon the State of New York in the approaching contest 
within her own limits, and what should be the determination 
and action of every citizen, irrespective of previous party 
affinities, in the present posture of National, State, and Muni- 
cipal or local affairs. 

Upon the annihilation and overthrow of the Whig party in 
the adoption of the conservative constitutional policy of 
1850, to which, in part, their acquiescence and adhesion was 
accorded, in view of the undoubted requirements of the Con- 
stitution, and the imperative demands of the Democratic 
party, there came into existence numerous political cabals 
and organizations of doubtful and indefinite character, whose 
original purposes were supposed to be confined co matters of 
sectional concern and local significance. Among the most 
important of these antagonistic, and, as it were, nondescript 
bodies, were the original Know-Nothing, a/zas Native American 
organization, and that ostentatiously arrogating to itself the title 
and name of “ Republican,” and now known as the Republican 
party, not of the union, but of a mere section, bounded by 
geographical distinctions and divisions. The American order, 
through the bigotry and intolerance of its professions, scarce 
survived the hour of its creation and the period of its partial 
entry within the limits and jurisdiction of power. It never 
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possessed, from the moment of its cabalistic inception, or 
through its secret and insidious advances and inroads upon 
the province and principles of Democracy, any tangible basis 
or foundation resting and residing in the Federal Constitution, 
or predicated and assumed upon a fair and justifiable con- 
struction of itsobligations and authority. Its prominent and 
characteristic feature has been the idolatrous blindness, infa- 
tuation, and stupidity of its followers—enchanted by the 
novelty, and seduced by the false engagements and pretentious 


Dd 


designs of its formation and future. 

In looking over its brief and spasmodic history, from the 
preliminary stages of its inauguration to the period of its 
more extended crusade, and while in the temporary occupation 
of place and power, the mind is involuntarily and irresistibly 
reverted to the scenes attending the darkness and superstition 
of the Black Letter Age, and the mysterious machinations 
and devices of tyranny emanating from the Star Chamber. 
It may be said that the American order has never developed 
any such nefarious tendency, or attained such proportions as 
might be taken to portend danger or destruction to the insti- 
tutions and stability of the Republic. But it cannot | 
guised, looking to the publie professions and doctrines of 


e dis- 


proscription and inequality espoused and laid down in its 
earlier organization, that it must have induced ultimate revo- 
lution, a disastrous conflict and collision between classes of 
equal and co-ordinate prerogatives, and, carried to its final 
sequence, subverted and overthrown the pillars of Democracy 
and the principles of civil justice and constitutional freedom. 

The boastful concern of the so-called American party for 


the welfare and perpetuity of the Union, is as delusive and 
false as presumptuous and criminal, while in the same breath 


issuing a volley of indiscriminate and reckless imprecations 
and oaths against a great portion of the body politic, endowed 
with the same franchises and clothed by the same oversha- 
dowing and sacred Constitution, with equal and in all respects 
common immunities and rights. 

The other, and now the principal and most formidable 
opponent of Democracy is the self-styled Republican party. 
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The onty or most essential point of distinction, if any exist, 
which recent developments on the part of both have involved 
in no inconsiderable doubt, between this body and the scat- 
tered remains of the organization to which we have briefly 
alluded, is, that the one denies the eguality of person, and 
the other the equality of property—both in equal defiance 
and derogation of the express and specific guarantees of the 
Constitution. 

The Republican party, moreover, unlike the American, 
has never had or professed any existence in one portion of our 
common territory and common country, It is, therefore, 
divested of every pretence, and deprived of any claim to 
nationality, while this important character has been main- 
tained, primd facie at least, by its present co-conspirator and 
ally, in opposition to the National Democracy. Now, if it is 
clear, as it must appear to all upon reflection and proper dis- 
crimination, or can be demonstrated, that these fragmentary 
and dissolute bodies are utterly destitute of priuciple—the 
only ground or guarantee of usefulness or stability—and 
without any definitive policy or political standard foreshadow- 
ing other than a career of corruption, social and political 
demoralization, and governmental profligacy, then the duty 
of the unselfish and disinterested citizen is beyond question 
determined, and his conduct must be unerring. The friends 
of constitutional Democracy, those who uphold and revere the 
doctrines and precepts advanced and expounded by the pro- 
jectors of this great confederacy, can now, in the exulting 
love of country, and the majestic pride of patriotism, con- 
gratulate the Republic upon its release and liberation from 
the most appalling and baneful incubus that has ever ham- 
pered its prosperity or tarnished and polluted its fame. The 
mockery and bugbear of “ Nativism” has been expelled and 
exterminated in the regions of the South and West through 
the unwearied vigilance and indomitable power of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Carolinas, Kentucky—the great stronghold 
where the American leaders were lately enthroned and stood 
in defiance—Missouri, and all the Southern States, have con- 
demned the usurpation, rebuked, crushed, and overthrown 
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for ever, beyond the hope or possibility of restoration, the 
party that desired and boasted its ability and determination 
to cireumscribe, insult, and strike down the incontestable and 
time-honored rights of a great and indispensable body of our 
people: and those, too, who, alike in war and in peace, in 
adversity as in prosperity and fortune, and through all the 
varied gradations and every period of our colonial and consti- 
tutional mutations and trials, have ever manifested the highest 
loyalty to our cause, and the warmest attachment to all our 
institutions and the great primeval elements of our nationality 
and strength. 

In the North, through the same vigorous and continued 
onslaught, the American party has been forced to renounce 
and abandon its original pretensions, and seek an asylum 
under cover of a more vital but equally dangerous 
organization. In the New England States almost the last 
shadow of distinctiveness has been surrendered, and every 
token of fidelity to its late vaunted professions shamelessly 
bartered away. 

In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, it has only a 
lingering and passive existence, and is being merged as 
rapidly as its rapacious nature will permit, into the ranks of 
its more powerful and successful coadjutors the Republicans. 

The Democracy have now, therefore, but one substantial 
enemy to encounter and fully defeat, to obtain absolute and 
undisputed national and local supremacy. 

The position of the Republican party is easily compre- 
hended. It reqnires no stretch of intellect or depth of under- 
standing to measure its resources, sound its capacity, or dis- 
close the probable consequences of its general success and 
elevation to power. It has had, hitherto, according to its own 
established platform and uniform declarations, but one posi- 
tive and dominant trait, which has been known as hostility 
to slavery. 

In respect to this cardinal tenet, its course has exposed such 
imbecility and vacillation as to subject it deservedly to the 
charge of impotency in its organization, and confirmed 
Jacobinism in its designs upon the Government. The cry 
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and clamor of this demoralized and debased political junto is 
now concentrated in the general and undefinable signal of 
opposition—not to any foreign adversary, or to any principle 
alien and destructive to our Constitution and laws, but to the 
Administration and Government, while the country is in a 
state of unparalleled and unquestioned peace and security, 
and to the Democratic party of the nation for administering 
the functions with which it has been endowed by the people, 
to the common and indiscriminate preservation and _per- 
petuity of all the diversified institutions and interests of the 
Republic, as dileneated and impregnably established for ever 
in the articles of Confederation and in the compact of per- 
petual union. The Democracy are arraigned upon no 
specific count, nor are we summoned to meet any distinctive 
allegation or charge. In previous articles we have discussed 
the position of the National Democratic Administration, and 
gone into an elaborate illustration and defence of its policy 
and measures, having, in our judgment, likewise fully vindi- 
cated and exonerated the Democratic party from all compli- 
city in or responsibility for the derangement and distractive 
agitation of the country that has latterly grown out of the 
perverted and exaggerated slavery issue. 

We do not propose at this time to revise or reproduce the 
records and conclusions that we have already laid down and 
established, but bringing these to bear in conjunction with 
other considerations, locally appurtenant, to examine the case 
as now presented in the State of New York, and develope and 
demonstrate what we conceive to be the duty and only alter- 
native of every good citizen. 

The Republican party of this state stand in a novel and 
suicidal attitude before the public. The free-soil element, 
ejected from the Democratic party in °48, and the amalga- 
mated and vitiated refuse of the Whigs, dethroned and pros- 
trated in *52, make up its component parts. Through the 
agencies of fanaticism, misrepresentation, and calumny, this 
hybrid confederation, formed in 1854 and 55, upon the substan- 
basis of systematic plunder and peculation, have secured 


temporary place and authority at different times within this 
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period throughout the North, East, and West, but the reaction 
of public sentiment, paralysed and bewildered for an instant 
by the speciousness and plausibility of its assumptions, has 
invariably broken the tide of usurpation and nearly brought 
to its appropriate and predestined level, a combination sub- 
sisting by sophistry and gaining power by popular imposition 
and political fraud. The paramount idea, professedly induc- 
ing the creation of the Republican party, and the principle, 
false and untenable in premise though it be, upon which the 
Democracy have been overridden and defeated in the state of 
New York as in some other localities of the Union, is the 
power and policy of the Federal Government in the suppres- 
sion and interdiction of slavery, or the right, sovereign and 
undeniable, of southern migration and settlement, with the 
institutions and immunities sanctioned and conferred by the 
laws and usages of the States, into the common territory of 
the Republic, the title and ownership of which is vested co- 
ordinately and co-equally in all the States, and the privilege 
of entry and colonization, under the limit and regulations con- 
stitutionally assigned by the general government, alike free 
and open to every citizen, with or without that species and 
class of property which for so long a period has absorbed, 
unworthily, the attention of our people, and excited the most 
venomous discussions, rivalries, and conflicts between parties. 

With respect to this issue the Democratic party has in 
every phase of the agitation been guided and controlled by 
the Constitution, as it has been understood and construed by 
its ablest and best statesmen, whose views have been but 
recently vindicated and aftirmed by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of the Union—empowered and fully competent by the 
ordination and terms of that instrument to adjudge and pre- 
scribe its force, latitude, and implication with reference to the 
nature, boundary, and exclusiveness of Federal sovereignty, 
as contradistinguished from the legitimate province and espe- 
tial functions of the States and the people, whether within the 


pale and jurisdiction of the State or Territorial domain. From 


the erudition, wisdom, intelligence, and patriotic disinterest of 
this renowned and supreme national judicatory -elevated far 
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aloft from the surging and seething billows of political faction 
and partizan chicanery and strife in its Constitutional adjudi- 
cation and analysis of the tenor and validity of the varied and 
frequently precipitated and illogical or repugnant acts of the 
National Legislature, attributable either to inexperience or a 
misconception of the precepts and requirements of the Con- 
stitution, or, peradventure, enacted in obedience to the sinis- 
ter mandates of party expediency and the instance of fac- 
tious intriguers and political demagogues—in its interpreta- 
tion of the powers of Congress, its affirmation and sanction, or 
repudiation and denial of the assumed and asserted jurisdiction 
of the National Legislature, the country need entertain no 
suspicion of innovation or apprehend dangerous encroach- 
ment upon its rights, of whatever class or character, secured 
by the fundamental law of the land, and by the investiture 
and common heritage descended from and implanted py the 
founders of the Constitution and the fathers of the Republic. 
No alarm or danger is or can be justly apprehended: there 
as none. 

The vilification, detraction, and atrocious calumnies fulmi- 
nated by this Republican party against the Supreme Court 
of the United States for delivering a virtuous judicial decree 
upon a question not merely within its constitutional capacity 
to determine, but one that could not be evaded or suppressed, 
—a matter which the Constitution imperiously commanded 
that tribunal to expound and settle—only indicate the more 
forcibly and clearly the destitution of principle, the despera- 
tion of purpose, and the fatal wickedness of this reckless 
organization in its machinations against the peace, welfare, 
and prosperity of the Union. By the Dred Scott decision, 
inevitable under the exigency of the case upon which it was 
founded, the Republicans are placed in a condition unparal- 
leled in the annals of the origin, rise, and progress of political 
parties in America. 

Though the sole principle of that party—the Alpha and 
Omega of its existence—resided in the arbitrarily asserted 
and assumed powers of Congress over the social and domestic 
institution of slavery, up to this late period no positive con- 
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stitutional bar or prohibition, specifically re-aflirmed and 
authoritatively established by the supereminent authority of 
the Federal Court, had been interposed to the exercise and 
operation of this unwarrantable and despotic function, or 
enjoined upon the legislative department of the government, 
through which the Republican party defiantly proposed to 
apply, and enforce the inhibition of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, if not also within the pre-eminent domain of the 
States. 

Bereft, therefore, of this fundamental organic feature, con- 
stituting alike its foundation and its hope—the only end and 
aim establishing even a primdé facie evidence of principle in 
its aspirations and struggles for Federal supremacy—it is not 
notable or strange that the Republican party should inaugu- 
rate and sedulously advance in its present calumnious and 
unrelenting tirades in derogation and blasphemy of the 
Supreme National Court. It is more than preposterous, 
evincing the most reckless and inveterate foolhardihood, to 
assume or pretend to argue and demonstrate the theoretical 
idea, from the outset, the exclusive, uppermost, and para- 
mount tenet of this anomalous organization, that the Consti- 
tution, independent of its distinct adverse provisions, but 
construed only from the tenor and spirit of its surroundings, 
and the historic circumstances of its formation and ratifica- 
tion by the States, can authorize or empower Congress to 
erect and clothe with all the sanctity of Federal sovereignty, 
congressional and constitutional law, a sectional barrier and a 
debasing, arbitrary, and despotical discrimination against the 
equality, character, and validity, of an institution, implanted 
by law, or sanctioned by usage in all the colonies, one ex- 
cepted, and existing, ti ited, and represented everywhere as 
a property interest, long before, as well as cotemporaneously 
with the inauguration of the Constitution itself, and the for- 
mal establishment of the Federal government, it being 
abolished only at the discretion, and by virtue of the munici- 
pal laws and regulations of a portion of the States, subse- 
quent to their entry into the Federal union, and their adhe- 
sion to the Federal compact. The judgment of the Supreme 
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Court, therefore, though of necessity annihilating the Repub- 
lican party in the veto and prohibition imposed upon its 
fundamental and sovereign issue, we hold, with the Demo- 
cratic party, and as the nation, if not now, must ultimately 
comprehend and acknowledge, to be right. 

In the mysterious wisdom and ordinations of Providence, 
as by the innate divinity of the human instinct, beings of 
African blood and birth are stamped by the iron prints of 
nature, verified by the experience, judgment, and reason 
of every age and generation, as an exclusive, distinct, and 
imbecile race. 

These, the Supreme Court has declared, WeETE NO parties to 
our confederation, unknown to the Constitution as such, and 
were never, and cannot be Citizens of the United States. 

This is in consonance and harmony with the inspiration and 
settled sense of the Republic. 

To this the Republican party have taken such prominent 
and defiant exception, as to confirm conclusively the charge 
of radical Abolitionism, and stamp the organization with the 
brand of negro equality. This, with a wholesale indiserimi- 
nate opposition to that decree, makes up their cardinal text of 
to-day. It is not principle founded in a diversity of opinion, 
or an opposite construction of the tenor and purport of con- 
stitutional obligations, but positive rebellion and resistance to 
the Jaw as authoritatively expounded, and a denial and 
repudiation of allegiance to the Constitution and its impera- 
tive decrees. 

Here then is the position maintained by the present s0- 
called Republican party, and it is for the people to determine 
in the approaching Congressional, State and local elections in 
New York, and sundry other parts of the Union, its career, 
and practically also the probability, with the dangers annexed, 
of its ascension to Federal power. 

As we have argued and sought to establish the impotency 
and odious intolerance of the Opposition, with respect to prin- 
ciple as involved in every material issue, with which they 
have been and are now identified in their general relations to 
the country, we shall now proceed to review briefly the cha- 
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racter of the united phalanx, and the fruits of their adminis- 
tration and policy in this great commonwealth, justly distin- 
guished as the Empire State of the confederacy. 

We have already defined, in the course of this article, the 
component elements of the two organizations, nominally dis- 
tinct from each other, but in purpose and reality identical, 
now marshalled in hostility and antagonism to the Demo- 
cratic party in this State. New York has suffered, perhaps, 
ina greater degree than any other state from the reckless 
domination exercised over her citizens, the usurpation and 
overthrow of her local and municipal franchises, and the uni- 
form mal-administration and abuse of her functions and sove- 
reignty under the grasping schemes of consolidation, and the 
gigantic efforts at central absorption and despotic irresponsible 
sway, initiated and supported by the present double-headed 
Opposition, with a zeal and animation worthy an infinitely 


preferable cause, being only significant here of the vigor of 


public rapacity, and the desperation for official plunder and pil- 
lage, with which a party is seized, when possessed of no defi- 
nitive or established principles binding it to the people, it is 
suddenly and by accident precipitated into the seat of tempo- 
rary supremacy and power. 

But the great consolation and strength of Democracy 
reside in the fact, that the occupation of power attained by 
whatever means, is of but temporary duration, and attended 
always, sooner or later, by a direct responsibility and an ine- 
vitable submission to the voice and verdict of that people 
whose majesty may have been insulted, or whose rights and 
privileges have been invaded, circumscribed, and contemp- 
tuously defied. The hour of a righteous but terrible and 
sweeping retribution is rapidly approaching, and even now 
impending over that unprincipled combination, which in an 
evil hour beguiled and seduced the loyal and patriotic sove- 
reigns of New York—a commonwealth ever famed for her 
intelligence and devotion to the public good—from their 
fealty and allegiance to the indelible truths of Democracy, 
and the fundamental theory of popular sovereignty, into the 
frozen, stolid, and selfish embrace of the two—originally 
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separate, but now identical—anarchical, conspiring, and cla- 
morous organizations, which have alternately or in unison, 
during the last few years, tarnished the escutcheon, degraded 
the sovereignty, plundered and exhausted the resources of 
this progressive and imperial State. 

National politics—a misrepresentation and perversion of 
foreign and federal issues, has been the rallying cry that 
has paralysed and obstructed the discernment of the people, 
and installed this memorable reign of political usurpation, 
corruption, and debauchery, under which the Democracy 
have been overpowered, and the constitutional prerogatives 
of our citizens, and the secured province of municipalities, 
the nucleus and artery of every community or commonwealth, 
subsidized, infringed, and prostrated. 

National policy, distorted and vilified, makes up the sub- 
stance of the clamor and appeal of the Opposition of to-day, 
to alienate the sense and divert the attention of the public of 
this and other States from local abuses, and arbitrary munici- 
pal and domestic invasions. The two Opposition conventions 
lately assembled in the State of New York, have maintained 
from motives of private policy, or from a disputation and con- 
flict with respect to the apportionment of the anticipated 
public plunder, the semblance of resistance and opposition to 
each other, while committed irrevocably by their own ineffa- 
ceable record, and notoriously concurring in every conceivable 
matter or incident having any obvious or pretended relation 
to pnblie principle or governmental polity. As indicative, 
however, of their inevitable tendency to consolidation and 
unity, local combinations, federative leagues and intrigues, are 
in process of steady, irresistible, and insidious formation and 
development throughout the entire bounds and limits of the 
State. The handwriting is ominous; the ghastly harbinger 
of fate, and the imperative law of famishing destitution and 
corroding necessity impels these convulsive and desperate 
throes. Innovation upon the law and rights of citizenship ; 
the degradation and repulsive horrors of amalgamation, virtu- 
ally established under a legalized system of common negro 
suffrage and equality within the dominion of the State; the 
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absorption and overthrow of those great and memorable 
monuments of our civic progression, enterprise, and power, 
by the voracious Railroad mania and besom, are among some 
few of the calamities to the people and State of New York, 
unerringly foreshadowed in the success of the Opposition. 
Shall these evils befall this community, and imperil the 
peace and prosperity of this country? The significance and 
moment of the political concerns of this day, cannot be over- 
estimated. Let the flag of union, justice, and Democracy be 
again unfurled! Let all good citizens rally under it as their 
exclusive refuge and security, and in the ensuing struggle, at 
the first onset, hurl into utter and irremediable obscurity and 
oblivion the parties that have outraged and misrepresented 
the will of the people, and trampled upon their inalienable 


and sovereign rights. 


IRELAND’S INDEPENDENCE. 


HILE politicians, statesmen, and philanthropists have 

been discussing the condition of Ireland, deploring her 
dependency upon England, and anticipating the day when 
their efforts would sever the unnatural bonds which have 
for many years held her in subjection to that inhuman 
power, it would seem that science, enterprise, and the course 
of events are about accomplishing for this nation what the 
best efforts of her heroic sons and the most powerful appeals 
of her ablest advocates have failed to secure. 

The union of Ireland and the American continent by the 
ocean telegraph, if it proves successful, and the establish- 
ment of the North Atlantic Steamship Company, may justly 
be regarded as the entering wedge destined to sever the 
baneful and unequal political connexion now subsisting be- 
tween Ireland and England. The timid must not be alarmed 
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at this prediction, for neither blood nor carnage will tarnish 
the progress of a revolution certain to follow the scientific 
and commercial achievements referred to. 

Whether American principles are to govern Ireland and 
England, with the rest of civilized Europe, remains to be 
seen—the probabilities are that they will. Nor is it certain 
but that Ireland may yet, within a brief period, obtain the 
ascendency over England in the governmental policy of Eu- 
rope. The unseen power that guides and controls the desti- 
nies of men and of nations, has worked out more astounding 
problems, in the overthrow of old and powerful empires and 
the establishment of new ones, than this. The cruel hand of 
destiny has, for a dreary age, borne heavily upon the brave 
and industrious citizens of Ireland. It has seemed at times 
that the last glimmer of the setting sun was about to disap- 
pear from this beautiful island, and as though the eternal 
night of despair had enveloped it within its dark folds, but 
in every such emergency some kind interposition of a watch- 
ful providence has averted the threatened destruction, and 
new hope taken possession of the heart of Ireland. 

A glance at the history of the world, the rise and fall of 
nations, cannot fail to convince the reflective mind that there 
can be no security in a government based upon injustice and 
usurpation. The history of man everywhere teaches us that 
the nation of strength and power to-day may become a weak 
dependency to-morrow. England, with all her greatness, is 
not more secure in her power than nations that have pre- 
ceeded her, and whose glory has departed never again to 
return. 

The Assyrians, the Philistians, the Chaldeans, the commer- 
cial republics of Pheenicia and of the Persians, governing 
with a strong arm from the Mediterranean to the Indus; 
where are they? What has become of this wonderful people 
of Egypt, whose matchless city was Thebes, the cradle of art, 
science, and civilization ? 

The human vision is almost bewildered in contemplating 
the dissolving views of this once mighty country. Among its 
world of palaces and gigantic temples, whose spires seemed 
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to pierce the very heavens, scarcely a monument of its ancient 
glory now remains. During the early pomp and power of 
Egypt, when her kings, in the plenitude of their power, for- 
got their God and imposed burdens, and inflicted wrongs on the 
people of Israel, light in comparison with the injustice perpe- 
trated on Ireland by England, the hand of offended Deity 
smote Egypt with curse after curse until their very day was 
converted into dark night, and the sun and the heavens 
frowned upon the land. 

Nor is England more powerful than Greece or Rome, and 
yet the glory of these once mighty nations has also disap- 
peared. ‘These nations were not more grasping or unscrupu- 
lous than Great Britain. Governed by the same desire for 
extended empire, regardless of the rights or wishes of the 
people over whom their power and authority were attempted 
to be exercised, the elements of their decay were most deeply 
seated in their false systems, at the very time when their 
rulers seemed to consider themselves and the country most 
secure from danger. While the ruthless hands of fhe strong 
were grasping the rights of the weak, and, resting upon their 
own security, the conquerors of the world thought to per- 
petuate wower, the cry of the oppressed was heard and 
answered. 

The changes and vicissitudes that have marked the history 
of nations will still continue, and the only guarantee of national 
perpetuity is in that governmental system which, founded on 
principles of justice and equality, recommends itself to the 
confidence of the governed. That the Government of Great 
Britain does not possess this quality is evident, not only from 
her treatment of Lreland, but also from her treatment of other 
people over whom she rules. 

As the recitation of wrongs imposed on Ireland alone 
would fill a large volume, slight reference ‘can now only be 
made to the policy of the English Government towards that 
people. It is acknowledged by all who profess to believe in a 
republican form of government, that every feature of the SYs- 
tem that connects—not unites—the English nation with the 
Irish is defective and wrong. The political policy of a nation 
18 
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that enforces submission from foreign colonies to its will, 
against the consent of the people, is unjust; but that system 
which commands the obedience of millions of freemen who 
almost unanimously hold in abhorrence the government, 
_ which by the power of a foreign soldiery is upheld among 
them, is not only false and unjust, but degrading and infa- 
mous. 

That this relation has existed between Ireland and England 
for a long period cannot be questioned. 

From the day that the perjured Oates and Bedloe lit the 
flames of bigotry and persecution, which swept over Great 
Britain, moistening its soil with the blood of martyrs, the people 
of Ireland have been deprived of civil rights and their reli- 
gious freedom. One act of oppression followed in such quick 
succession upon another, all growing out of these incredible 
revelations, that it would be difficult to record them. Not only 
was human life offered up a sacrifice to this infamous story of a 
vile man, but it is an historic fact that the spirit of bigotry 
and prejudice of that day still pervade the national policy 
of England. 

After ejecting the rightful heir from the throne of England, 
the Parliament proceeded to enact laws restricting the liberty 
of speech and the freedom of religious opinion, to an extent 
before unknown to the civilized world. Pains and penalties, 
sacrifices of life and property were the order of the day, and 
Ireland was ground to the very dust for no other reason than 
that her people, while loyal to the government, were yet in- 
dependent in thought, and conscientious in their duty to 
their Maker. 

The Test Acts of 1662 were of such a character that no 
freeman could tolerate them, and no government but a 
government of fraud could pass them. Although somewhat 
modified, the statute books of England are still tarnished by 
enactments against a large portion of her subjects well 
calculated to stimulate opposition, if not rebellion, against the 
government. 

The memorable appeal of Charles Phillips on behalf of his 
countrymen, in a petition to Parliament for a redress of griev- 
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ances is worthy of remembrance, and should reawaken the 
spirit of retribution for long inflicted wrongs. He said :— 


“We have sustained the power which spurned us; we have nerved the 
arm which smote us; we have lavished our strength, our talent, and our 
treasures, and buoyed up, on the prodigal effusion of our young blood, the 
triumphant Arx or Britisn Lrserry. 

“We approach, then, with confidence, an enlightened legislature; in the 
name of Nature, we ask our rights as men; in the name of the Constitu- 
tion, we ask our privileges as subjects; in the name of Gop, we ask the 
sacred protection of unpersecuted piety as Christians. 

“ Are securities required of us? We offer them—the best securities a 
throne can have—the affections of a people. We offer faith that was 
never violated, hearts that were never corrupted, valor that never 
crouched. Every hour of peril has proved our allegiance, and every field 
of Europe exhibits its example. 

“We abjure all temporal authority, except that of our Sovereign; we 
acknowledge no civil pre-eminence, save that of our constitution; and, for 
our lavish and voluntary expenditure, we only ask a reciprocity of benefits. 

* * * * ** * * * 

“Tn behalf, then, of five millions of a brave and loyal people, we call 
upon the legislature to annihilate the odious bondage which bows down 
the mental, physical, and moral energies of Ireland; and, in the name of 
that Gospel which breathes charity towards all, we seek freedom of con- 
science for all the inhabitants of the British empire.” ” ° * 


It is difficult to see how such an appeal in the name and on 
behalf of justice, could be refused. In the words of the 
author of this appeal to the Parliament of Great Britain, 
“truth is omnipotent and must prevail ; it forces its way with 
the fire and the precision of the morning sunbeam. Vapors 
may impede the infancy of its progress, but the very resist- 
ance that would check, only condenses and concentrates it, 
until at length it goes forth in the fulness of its meridian, all 
life, and light, and lustre, the minutest object visible in its 
refulgence.” Placing full faith in the power of truth and 
justice, the patriot may still hope for the future of Ireland. 
The day of liberty will yet dawn upon her people, and the 
events to which reference was made in the opening of this 
article prove that that day is not far distant. 

But it may be said that the periods alluded to are remote, 
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and that Ireland has since been treated with more considera- 
tion by the Government. 


ly necessary to remark, that 


In reply to this it is on 


although some of the early enactments against Ireland by the 


1] 
i 


British Government have been modified, still enough remain 


to justify renewed efforts on the part of that people to obtain 
their nationality, and the question of Repeal should be again 
opened in the most effective and practicable form. 

Smith O’Brien in a speech in Parliament, as late as 18438, on 
his motion for a committee of inquiry on the state of Ireland, 
proved that in the distribution of high official appointments 
in Ireland, twenty-seven in every thirty offices were given 
to English or Seotechmen: in the minor grades, connected 
with excise or customs in Ireland, thirty-six in every thirty- 
seven, were English or Scotchmen; that in the distribution 


of church incomes, the Protestant hierarchy enjoyed annual 


miuiions irom the soll, while the ( atholie nerarchy dey ended 
upon the voluntary support of the people; that in the fran- 
chise ot the people, and the num be r ot their represel! tatives, 


England, with sixteen millions of population, was represented 


in the House of Commons by five hundred and eight mem- 


* 


bers, while Ireland, with nearly nine millions, possessed but 


one hundred and five members; that Ireland contributed full 
four millions annually of net revenue to the suppor of Eng 


; . , . } 


but in the outlay of that immense sum, not more than 


back : that while England habitu- 


land, 
a few thousands ever came 
ally expended, under the head of naval stores, six millions 
per annum, not more than eight thousand pounds, under that 
head, were expended in Ireland. 

Add to these that most detestable tithe system, the wither- 
ing blight of which is manifested everywhere, not only in its 


pecuniary effects but also in its humiliating influence on the 


minds of a people fully sensible to such monstrous injustice 


and gross violation of rights inherent in man, and for the 


free exercise of which he is alone responsible to his God, and 
you have good cause for revolution. 


The poor laws, the grand jury tax, the wasting absentee 


‘ 


drain, and many other impositions of 


a similar character 
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could be instanced, showing that the English rulers are im- 
posing burdens a the people of Ireland, which, in the 
language of the Saviour, they themselves would not touch 
with the end of their little finger. 

Why should this condition of affairs continue in a day of 
progress like the present? Why should a nation of freemen, 
struggling for liberty, who are competent in an especial degree 
to maintain it, be held in subjection? Tow long shall foreign 
power be allowed to crush out the spirit ot f liberty ‘ from the 
hearts of a people whose valor and patriotism have been dis- 
played on almost every battlefield of Europe and America, 
and who are as competent to guide the affairs of state as 
they are ready to confer lustre upon its arms? Can any 
reason be assigned why such a people should not take their 
place as the integral of an empire, which their bravery has 
contributed to exalt among the greatest on earth ? 

It is impossible to conceive how E ngland can longer refuse 
her consent to a separation from the e debe unnatural con- 
nexion between these two nations, that a just and perfect 
union may be formed, on the basis of local sovereignty and 
federative equality. The manner and the means of securing 
the independence of Ireland can best be determined by her 
own pe a There is no doubt but that the working classes 
in England and Scotland would second any proper move- 
ment in favor of municipal self-government and a national 
confederation, similar to that which is gaining for our Re- 
public the very first position among nations. <A —_— of 
government which we trust is destined to supersede all others, 
because it has proved the most perfect of any yet devised. 

[ts influence is spreading rapidly over this vast continent, 
and the example of our institutions is felt throughout Europe, 
and what people are better entitled to its benefits than that 
people who have contributed so much to its prosperity and 
glory ¢ 

The sympathy of the whole American heart is with them, 
and truth and justice plead their cause in the name of De- 
mocracy and of freedom, and that plea must be heard and 


answered. 
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Although the martyr Emmet is dead, his spirit still lives. 
Although the mighty form of the great liberator O’Connell is 
seen no more upon the soil of his native country, its hills and 
valleys still echo his dying words, Lepeal, 2epeal. Although 
the apostles of liberty, Mitchell, Meagher, Savage, and others, 
are wandering from their homes and their country, preaching 
Democracy among their brethren of the New World, their 
early companion in the cause of their country, the immortal 
Smith O’Brien, after years of banishment, has returned to his 
rightful heritage, and his presence will rekindle the smoulder- 
ing embers of unexpired liberty among his countrymen, 
whose day-star of freedom is now about to rise, and to whom 
we may truly apply the prophetic and encouraging words of 
the poet when he said: 

“Weep no more woful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor: 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the frontward of the morning sky. 


VOLCANIC FLASHES FROM ITALY. 


Continued from last No. p. 219.) 


TMOWARDS the close of November there was a popular 
| demonstration in Naples. Shouts and vivas for Pius IX. 
and the Constitution, and abasso ¢ Jesuiti e del Carreto. The 
whole city was stirred. The news spread through the king- 
dom, and everywhere these same demonstrations were made. 
There were symptoms throughout the Two Sicilies of a wider 
and a still more determined movement. There was hurrying 
of troops, plying of steamers, marshalling of cars around 
public oftices—there was a hard quick beating of the popular 


heart in every province, and town, and village, of Ferdinand’s 
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kingdom. The theatres were filled with excited thousands. 
Tricoiored cockades were worn by the men, and tricolored 
bouquets carried by ladies of the first rank. The king’s car- 
riage, in returning from Naples, was surrounded by a crowd 
of ten thousand well-dressed people, shouting in the royal 
ears the cry that had gone victoriously through the Peninsula. 
There was no violence—but the stranger who looked on saw 
that Ferdinand was at the mercy of the million when they 
lifted their arm to strike. 

In Palermo, a crowd of twenty thousand citizens, at the 
head of whom were seen many of the first nobles, marched in 
order through the principal streets, singing songs of liberty, 
and shouting for the Constitution. The troops were called 
out, but General Viale knew the consequences of the first shot. 
He looked on the multitude—he heard the heavy tramp of 
twenty thousand determined men—his own troops could not 
have kept better time—he listened to their shouts, but he did 
not dare to fireonthem. That night he ordered several arrests 
of nobles and others. The next morning the multitude assem- 
bled and marched to his palace. The leaders stepped 
forward and called for the General—“ Hearing you had 
ordered arrests, we have brought you a list of the principal 
leaders that there may be no mistake—the persons here indi- 
cated are present, and ready to surrender themselves up to 
the authorities.” This language and even the rhetoric were 
chaste. The General seemed to be affected by it. He bowed 
courteously to the leaders and retired—he would sooner have 
put his right hand into living coals than touched a hair of 
their heads. They marched away, and a shout of triumph 
went up from twenty thousand men. That evening the 
theatre was crowded with the élite of the city, and to have 
seen the tricolors and read the printed sheets circulated, and 
heard the shouts of liberty from the parquette to the last 
circle, one would have deemed it a triumphal féte—it was. 
The President Franco heard his name pronounced with a 
malediction—he attempted to retire—he was obliged to return 
and join in the shouts of liberty. A notorious spy appeared 
in the fourth tier—he was marched down the long stairway 
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between two lusty fellows, plentifully supplied with kicks the 
whole distance, and pitched into the street. The next day the 
Pretore of the city, learning the popular voice, demanded of 
the General a National Guard. He did not dare to refuse it— 
he only asked time. 

The Abbruzzi caught the signal and vivas to Pius IX. 
which rang over their heads. In the Province of Aquilla, at 
a ball given to General Carraba—and which he thought best to 
accept—the King’s civil officers wore the cockade of the 
Pontiff. It was then acrime to do it, but they preferred to be 
safe just then rather than to be loyal. This was a new way 
of working a revolution. 

On the 29th of November the citizens of Palermo assembled 
in the Piazza to hear the answer of the General to their 
demand for a National Guard. In the mean time the police 
had prohibited all popular assemblages—the order was torn 
down in open daylight. The answer was evasive—excite- 
ment became desperation. The day after an answer was 
again demanded—it was a refusal. From that moment 
Palermo began to take things into her own hands. In the 
moment of the most intense excitement several persons of 
known probity and moderation got the ear of the people. 
They gathered arcund the statue of Santa Rosalie, into whose 
hand the national flag was placed. A citizen then spoke to 
the multitude, and called on them to swear not to come to 
blood unless provoked by the troops, or impeded from mani- 
festing their desires and the wants of the kingdom. “ We 
swear it,’ was the unanimous shout. The prisoners and 
galley slaves, whose numbers in Palermo exceeded all belief, 
sent forth a declaration, signed by them all, in which they 
promised to remain tranquil and undisturbed by any move- 
ment of disaffection which the demonstrations of the people 
might contain, and remain in their places of confinement until 
the final expiration of their punishment, that Sicily might 
obtain her desires. This meek assurance affected the people 
—when they heard it they wept. Many proprietors came 


forward and signed an obligation to furnish money and pro- 


visions when called for. 
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The demand for the National Guard had been sent to 
Naples--the telegraph returned the answer of the King— 
never. Viale reported it to the people, but a steamer was 
expected from the capital that day with good news, and the 
people were patient. The steamer came, freighted with 
canister and munitions of war. The people then became 
furious, and the leaders who had the day before counselled 
‘ation were believed traitors, and obliged to fly. Viale 


b> 


\ } 
mode 


sent a cart with mone y of the government through the town, 
under the guard of "only two soldiers. He thought the peop rm 
would seize it, when he could have fallen on them as thieves. 
Gut his plan failed. The car went on its lazy way, safer than 
a thousand soldiers could have made it. A ery was raised 
that one of the people had just been arrested. This was 
another trick of Viale. The crowd rushed to the palace to 
demand his liberty. The guard fired on them, killing one 
and wounding four others. The people, who had sworn not 
to move without the orders of their leaders, turned silently 
away. That night Viale arrested some of the citizens, and his 
tyranny b wan to press heavier than ever upon the devoted 
town. 

In Naples a popular demonstration was in progress, and 
at Palermo also, which had understood the signal of the 


capital. The following address was printed clandestinely, and 


scatter¢ d over the kingdom. A copy was sent to t] ie King — 


fiz PEOPLE TO THE PREFECT OF POLICE, 

* You have written a threatening proclamation: report to the King these 
words of the people. We have the purest intentions—we respect the 
King—we love all, even Cainpobasso and Merbillo, our misled brothers. 
We wish neither blood nor rapine, but civilization, and we seek it with 
moderation and decorum. Hence we wonder that the Government, after 


a shout of applause, has again opened its prisons, and prepared its cannon 


I 
l horses, ordering the troops to slaughter every one who cries, ‘ Viva il 
Re, viva Pio LX., viva ia Lega Italiana.’ This proceeding, nay this alarm 
of the Government, has filled us with shame: and yet we have obeyed and 
kept silent. But we have assembled twice to show that we could use 
force, but we will not, therefore we did not believe the Government capa- 


ble of such an — We shall again assemble, for we have much to 


tell the King, and he cannot think it a riot if his children wish to speak to 
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him. As subjects of a father we adore him as children. We will give 
him our substance, our blood, and the lives of our sons. It will cost him 
so little to do good—we desire so little—he would get so much glory, 
and receive so many beredictions—why will he not do it? Pardon all 
those charged with political accusations—enforce with rigor the laws 
we have—remove robbers and murderers from power who tyrannize in his 
name—let us speak and write with moderation and liberty, to refine our 
civilization, and reveal to the Sovereign the truth which is now hid—let us 
become men, and not beasts, since the power of kings lies in their people: 
a king of beasts is nothing. We wish not to take from his rights, nor 
offend majesty, nor shed blood. We wish him to treat us like a father 


, 
and we will act like children. Let him test the divine pleasure of doing 
good, and hear himself called father by eight millions. But if the devil 


blinds him, and ministers persuade him to press the tyranny which they 


call rigor, if he love more and more blood, let him consider that our canse 

is the cause of religion and civilization—that Christ and his present Vicar 

speak for us—that the scales of Italy must be balanced—that neither Nor- 

mans, nor Suabians, nor Anjous, nor Durazzos, nor Arragonese, nor Spani- 
j any 


ards, could ever curb the Neapolitan steed—tbat the year °47 has been for 


four centuries a terrible one in this kingdom—that nations are mightier 


than cannon—that among the troops there are people citizens, and men 
who think, suffer, rage, and speak—that Europe and God are looking 
on us, and waiting till those who try to arrest the eternal course of 
opinion and things shall be swept to irremediable ruin. These, O King, 


are not threats, but counsels. Too mucl 


more must flow, let it all rest on the head of the spiller. The whole wor 


i 


knows that we have been driven to desperation.” 


The news of Palermo and Naples reached Messina the 2d 
of December, and it was known that the Government could 
not suppress the demonstrations in either city. The Messi- 
nese signed an address to the King, demanding the Constitu- 
tion of 1812, the National Guard, and liberty of the press. Ten 
thousand men put down their names. The subjects of lerdi- 
nand were everywhere exasperated beyond endurance. At 
Reggio a movement was preparing. Sixty-four persons, 
many of them men of distinction and character, were arrested, 
bound hand and foot, cast into the hold of a steamer and sent 


y rn) ° 7 *4] 
to Naples. Their heads were shaven, they were loaded with 


irons, and thrown into the dungeons of the Nisita, with a host 
of fellow-martyrs who had been buried alive in that feartu 


. 
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place in 1828, ’31, ’33, ’37, °41, and “44. Every day the Go- 


1 blood has been already shed ; if 
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vernment attempted to calin the public mind by spreading 
reports of reforms then under royal consideration. But it 
was too late to repeat such tricks. Ferdinand was obstinate 

he had no intention of yielding, except to force, and at the 
moment when nothing else could save him. The people knew 
it. Disaffection had been general, it now became universal. 
Society could bear the terrible burden of despotism no longer. 
The people of Palermo had become furious—the exasperated 
nobles had joined the populace. They assembled to the 
number of not less than thirty thousand, armed with knives and 
bayonets of every description, threatening death to the King’s 
agents unless their demands were granted. The young Prince 
Scordia, worthy his age and country, put himself at their 
head, and assured them on his oath, and on the pledge of his 
life, his family, and his fortune, that the King would grant 
the Constitution of 1812 without a revolution. The multitude 
could not doubt it. 

On the evening of the 15th of December the gens d’armes 
of Naples had fired on the people to disperse the crowd, and 
the people had returned the fire with well directed pistol 
shots. Kight of the King’s shirri were borne to the hospital 
Pellegrini, and three Jens @armes. to that of the Trinita, 
where one of them died. The Governor, Count Statella, at 
the head of a squadron of hussars, and two squadrons of 
mounted gens d’armes, patrolled the city all night. Some of 
the most illustrious citizens of Naples were arrested. Alta- 
mura, the Duke Prota, Advocate Martino, the sons of Cassola 
the chemist, and those of Professor Amante, with Achille 
Parisee, and many others of the same rank. The next morn- 
ing the King presented Morbilli and Campobasso with a 
thousand ducats each for their zeal and activity the preceding 
night. Del Carretto, the minister of police, and Monsigneur 
Coele, the King’s officer, with others of his confidants, urged 
the King to resistance and blood. The most ferocious men 
in the state were called to the most important posts, with 
orders to crush the revolution at all hazards. Wherever an 
intendant or general had shown any leniency he was super- 
seded by a bloodier man. Two hundred and two officers and 
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soldiers, who were able to prove that in any of the late 


movements they had shed the blood of their brothers, were 
decorated with orders of knighthood. The fields of Austerlitz 
and Wagram had not cost Napoleon so many ribbons and 
crosses as these fraternal slaughters. A few days after fac 


simile models and decorations were suspended to the necks 


of dogs in Messina by a disgusted and enraged people. | 
None but those who were in Italy at this period can ima 

gine the feelings with which these calamities, and the heroism 

of the people ot the Two Sicilies, were heard by their brothe: 3 

throughout the Peninsula. Whenever men spoke of that de 

voted country their eyes filled with tears. Ferretti had re 

turned to Rome—* Well, Father,” said he, as he enter dt 

presence of Pius, “ nothing can move the King but Heaven.” 

The reforming Pontiff litted his eyes to heave n, al d with 

tears uttered a prayer for the people of the Two Sicili 

“ How long, O Lord, how long must my children suffer?” 
The heart of Italy was beating with the heart of Pio Nono, ; 


and all Italy was weeping with him over the woes of Naples. 


From the base of the Tyrol down through the garden plains 


of Lombardy where five million Italians were crushed under 
the merciless eagle ot Austria—from the declivities ot the 
Alps down to the City of Palaces, where the fires of Ligurian 
liberty had begun to be kindled—from the valley of the Arno 
to the shores of the Tiber, a chorus of sympathy and encou- 
ravgement was borne to the southern extremity ot the Penin 
sula :—Corraggio Fratelli—l’ora della tirannia ¢ suonata—Dio 
veglia su |’ Italia. 

Towards the close of December Count Cesare Balbo, one 
of the guardian angels of Italian liberty, published in his new 
journal, Il Rissorgi mento, the project of a memorial to the 
King of the Two Sicilies imploring him in the name of Italy, 
humanity, and God, to listen to the prayers of his people and 
harden his heart no longer against the sighs of the suffering 
and the admonitions of Providence. Every motive that could 
be pressed by love, honor, fame, or the hope of heaven, was 
presented, and in closing the memorial, the Italian directed his 


eye towards the judgment day , and by the solemnities of 
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last tribunal of all men before which he would be summoned 
at an hour he knew not, implored him no longer to outrage the 
Christian religion by his atrocities, or lacerate more the heart 
of the Supreme Head of the Catholie world. 

It was a mere coincidence, that in the same journals that 
published this memorial from devoted Catholics to a most 
Catholic King, there appeared in an adjoining column an 
address from the Protestants of the United States to Pio Nono, 
in which an attempt was made, in the noblest language, to 
give utterance to that unbounded admiration and gratitude 
which sealed the hearts of the Republics of the New World to 
the deliverer of Italy. It had long before ceased to be a 
tigma ot reproach to the Protestant traveller in Italy that his 
name was not recorded among the worshippers of a chureh 
whose sovereign Pontiffs had for ages been so often the 
oppressors of mankind. 

When Ferdinand received Azs address, he raged through 
his palace, and was heard to say, that he would give the 
brightest jewel in his crown if he could drink the blood of 
the man who wrote it. When Pius LX. received the address 
of the Americans, he ejaculated with fervor, ‘“ How easy it is 
to be a kind prince, and how rich is the reward. This paper 
came from men who are churchmen shut out from the king- 
dom of God, and yet they tell me I must not reform the 
ehureh.” 

Naples it was evident would soon be in the hands of an 
infuriated band of Revolutionists. On every wind some stir- 
ring news was borne which lashed the popular mind into 
fury. With the proof that his friends were still numerous, 
lerdinand resorted to a temporary expedient on the 24th of 
December of organizing for the capital, a Civic Guard, which, 
however, he put under the command of his Swiss mer- 
cenaries. They were to patrol the city—a day or two 
after their formation they refused to serve. Their leaders 
were arrested, and while they declared themselves ready to 
defend the person of the King and the institutions of the 
State, they protested against being made the instruments of 


oppressing the people, or of compelling the troops of the line, 
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for they were all tired of the insufferable barbarities to which 


they had been subjected. The priest, di Cassero, was arrested, 
and many of his friends demanded of the police permission 
to see him in prison. The petition was signed by thousands. 
The demonstrations ceased for a moment, and believing he 
had agaia conquered, the King entered his carriage and rode 
tranquilly through the capital. He planted cannon at his 
palace windows, and continued the arrests of all persons sus- 
pected. Poor man, he could not go amiss, for all his subjects 
felt alike. Large sums were as a last resort distributed 
among the lazzaroni—that desperate army of brutes which 
swarms in Naples. The King descended frequently from his 
carriage or horse to talk with his brave lazzaroni friends, and 
distributed money amongst them with his own hand—when 


they cried * Viva il Re,” he smiled complacently. The elan- 


destine press was doing its work. Daily sheets and brochures 
were issued, and ladies ceased to talk about fashions and 


music, and read and meditated them. Everywhere these 


writings were in the hands of the people—the crime was 
galleys for life—but they were read universally. On the 7th 


of January a Neapolitan wrote, “ We shall soon have reforms 
and a nationality—the Government can hold out but a fi 
days longer.” 

The birthday of the King—the 12th of January—came, 


and the expectation was universal that it would be made 


memorable by a Constitution. How much glory and peace 
of mind Ferdinand might have realized by doing with grac¢ 
on that day what he was forced to do a few days atter! 
Throughout the Two Siciles tranquillity was restored, and 


every heart in his kingdom indulged in the illusion of h 


1 
hor 


Ope 
i 


At last the sun of the royal birthday arose, and eight 
millions of people waited for the expected tidings. Th 
ministers Pietracatella, Spinalli, and Parisi, had shown the 
King a project of great reforms, but the treacherous monarch, 


who had seen the storm subside, had lost his motives 


ror 
LO! 


amelioration, and he refused the project, only consenting to 


liberate those who had been arrested for the demonstrations 
made on the 15th of December. That evening the King 
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went to the theatre San Carlos; he was received with hisses. 
He left the theatre, and fled precipitately for Portici. In the 
depths of their hearts his subjects felt that they had been 
deceived. On the 12th, Messina and Palermo awaited with 
impatience the arrival of the steamer. It did not come; no 
one went to the grand banquet the governor had prepared 
that day. Late the steamer arrived, but instead of the 
longed-for news it brought the cruel law that Austria had 
obtained permission to pass the States of Pius [X., with 
thirty thousand men. Grief became fury. The city raised 
her final shout of Revolution ; the cry went over the island; 
forty thousand peasants came flocking down towards Mes- 
sina, with arms in their hands. The royal troops went out to 
meet them, and were defeated; the fortresses fell into the 
hands of the people, whose leaders swore that this should be 
th 
bloodier scene was witnessed. Instead of feasting in his ban- 


e last Revolution in Sicily. In the city itself a still 


quet-hall, the Governor mounted his horse, and rode with his 
dragoons through the town. They fired on the people; the 
people fell on them, and compelled them to retreat. Boiling 
water and oil were poured on them from the windows, with 
every species of projectile hurled; they took their station 
without the walls. A few moments after a tri-colored flag 
was seen waving from a staff planted in the centre of the 
piazza, with these words on it in bold letters:—* Morte 
a chi la tocca” [Death to him who touches it]. A gen- 
darme went up to tear it down; the moment he was 
extending his hand a ball from some unknown quarter laid 
him dead under the waving tri-color! Then revolution had 
begun. In Palermo the same results followed the same intel- 
ligence. The same day the following proclamation was 


affixed to all the corners :— 


“ Sroi1ans :—The period of petitions passed uselessly away. Ineffec- 


tual were protests, supplications, and pacific demonstrations. Ferdinand 


has treated them all with contempt. We, a people born free, reduced to 
fetters and humiliation, shall we still delay to conquer our lawful rights? 
To arms! sons of Sicily. Our combined forces will now be irresistible. 


The 12th of January will mark a glorious era in our regeneration. Palermo 
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will receive with transport all Sicilians who flocked to our common cause 
to establish reforms and institutions suited to the age demanded by Europe, 
by Italy, and Pius IX.; union, order, subordination to leaders; respect to 
property. Theft we will regard as high treason to the cause of our country, 
and as such shall be punished. Those who lack means will be supplied. 
With just beginnings Heaven will second our righteous cause.—Sicilians, to 
arms!” 


The city rose like one man, and the bells of all the 


churches sounded to storm. The troops, which had been all 
day on the 11th and the following night under arms, were 
filing off to withdraw from the city through the gate of San 
Giorgio, nearest the Mole. The people put on their tri-color 
cockades, seized their arms, divided themselves into drapel/i, 
each one ot which was led by a priest, with the cross in 
hand. The ery was “ Viva the free Sicilians: viva the Ita- 
lian nation: down with the infamous government.” 

The lieutenant of the King shut himself up in the palace. 
The castles and fortresses were closely shut. At seven in the 


evening several thousand peasants, all armed with fowling- 


pieces, came rushing into the city, gathered an l led on DY 
' si ; . oe 
Scordato della Bavaria, from one of the most populous 


interior towns ; among them was Miloro, followed by eight 
hundred peasants, and his wife on horseback, completely 
armed, riding at the head of the column. 

In the meantime the people had got possession of the 
steamer Giglio della Onde, on which they raised the Sicilian 
flag, and they sent it around the island to spread the news of 
the insurrection, and invite all the cities on the coast to join 
them. It had the desired effect, and in fact many of the prin- 
cipal towns of the island were found to be already in a state of 
insurrection, for the intelligence had spread like lightning, of 
this last and basest act of treachery on the part of the King. 

The citizens had got control of Palermo, and as a heavy 
squadron of cavalry attempted to enter the gate, their ranks 
were thinned by a raking fire; they retreated. The arms of 
the dead were seized, and the wounded and dying carried to 


the hospital. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF BOCCACCIO. 


Note.—The following sketch is little more than a free translation of an 


Essay on the Life and Genius of the first Conteur of Italy, from the grace 
a | ¢ , Pe s113 ‘ ' “ore “+ . f Ty 

ful pen of M. Fortoul, one of the brilliant contemporary writers of France. 
We hope our readers will thank us for our part of this piece, for we a 


sure that M. Fortoul would not feel particularly obliged for the liberty we 


} 


have taken with his text. We have added, omitted, amended, and para- 


phrased, as suited our humor. 


The French have studied and appreciated Italy, and her men of genius, 
more profoundly than any other nation; and indeed, many of the French 
writers have written better about Italy than the Italians themselves 


} 


There are dashes of the national vanity and love of flor in all t \ Say 
and do; but the scholars of France have interpreted the genius and arts of 
Italy to all Europe. We never read their graphic pictures of Italian life 
and art without almost fe ling again the bland air of the Peninsula around 


PASS ge : : - ae re ae 
us. Their imaginations love to revel in the Italian life of the Middle Ages ; 


“those happy centuries,” as Fortoul calls them, “of art and gallantry, 
which opened on the other side of the Alps, the era of civilizatior He 





speaks with rapture of the Italy of the fourteenth century, reviving in the 


full bloom of all her youthful, bold, and brilliant faculties; where we fir 
flowers of imagination, freedom of attitude, elegance of forms, vol iptu 
ousness embellished with poetry, and mind mingling with pleasure. Such 


is the warm, kind feeling with which he speaks of fallen, beautiful Italy. 


HE great Boccaccio, who was to leave for all future time 


so speaking a picture of Italy, was not born in her DOSOM- 


Tt was at Paris he first saw the light; and not without reason. 


Even for the little time he remained in France, liis young 

intelligence breathed that air of liberty and independent : 
thought which has at all times been the atmosphere of the 
North. The minstrels poured forth their stories of gallantry 
and their already incredible fables, in the north of France. 
Their bold, free spirit, which caught up tue voice ot past 
times, and sang of deeds of heroism, pleased the 82 


In listening to their delicious strains they whiled away their 


5 


evenings. 
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[t would seem that Boccaccio caught their inspired spirit and 
carried it to Italy. He undoubtedly improved and refined it— 
elevated their style by learned study of beautiful antiquity 
and high poetical diction. But there is reason to think that 


h 


Boceaccio has certain incontestable affinities with the Frene 
genius, and that he descended in a right line from the old 
minstrels of France. 

There is one thing to be remarked. At the same time 
flourished another Italian genius, who gave to the poetry 
of his country admirable forms, and who sang of love in the 
tongue most worthy of himself. Is there a poet more Italian 
than Petrarch? Voluptuousness, which is playful and chat- 


ting in Boccaccio, is in him impassioned, enthusiastic, and 


cel: stial. Ple: sure is sceptical in the Decameron, wl ile in 
the Sonnets to Laura, it is chaste, high, speaking of God, and 
mu ing on all the mysteries of the infinite which have 
envag d the hig! est intelligences. But ditterent as t] ese TWO 


. 


geniuses may appear, have they not many great points of 


resemblance? Have they not both treated the same subject ? 


Have they not both sung of love—of Jtaly—which is nearly 
thi une thing? One has written poetry 5 the other prose ; 
this is the difference: but really they speak the same thing. 


Well, Petrarch, the friend of Boccaccio, deeply Italian as 
himself, springs also from Franee. Can we not say that he 
1as taken his form from the Troubadours? He did for their 
songs what Boceaccio did for the strains of the minstrel— 
elevated them to a high poetical expression, and joined to 
their naiveté that science of rhythm and that serious experi- 
ence of the reason, which he owed toe his study ot classic 
authors. But detinitively, it is the faithful summary of their 
manners and thei: genius- the direct heir ol their inspira- 
tions. It is well to trace out these literary affiliations. It is 


curious to see how two of the most original authors owe thelr 
] 
i 


literary glory to an able imitation; and it is just that we ac- 
knowledge what was due to France by these two authors, 
who deserve the praise of having, with Dante, laid the foun- 
dations of Italian language and literature. Petrarch, who 


transfused into the Italian genius the wonders of the Langue 
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d’Oc, passed the greater part of his life in the South of 
France in the midst of still recent souvenirs of the wandering 
chanted literature of the minstrels. It was natural that Boc- 
eaccio, who was to endow his country with the bold satirical 
eraces of the French minstrels, should be born at Paris, which 


has been in all ages the hearth of independence and reason. 
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showed itself awal 


ke. In a few months the merchant with 
whom he was placed, was himself called to Paris in the course 


of his affairs, and there he established himself. Thus, before 
the Italians had introduced into France the taste for art, and 
their models of painting, they carried their trade and industry 
there; their counters prepared the way for their masterpieces 


ft art 
OL al 


1 
} 


Db CCACCLO went to Paris with his master. They do not 
mention his having found his mother thi re. There he agal 
breathed that liberal air in the midst of which he was born. 
This time he had leisure to accustom himself to all the habits 
of the northern mind, and drink in its spirit; for he remained 
six years at Paris. During this period he paid little attention 

lee] 


to commerce; in fact he showed so little taste for commercial 


me. . . > . 
his master, who was receiving from him no 


“SLPS ng sai ea seat 
er of advantage, determined on sending him back to 
l’lorence. but who doubts that the time Boceaccio lost in 


= oa 
advancement in business was usefully employed in pre- 


paring limseil to become one ot the reat teachers ol the 


Although Boceaccio had made go little progress in com- 


eT Ne eee ] . oe a S78 

Vi His father aid not despair or nally accomplishing 

| OVTEE tf, and he obstinately ec ynfined him ciosely seven 

» 4 4) sé ) ‘ ] . ] ] 

s ionger to the same pursulls. But as he found he was 

} f { make , PONCaAcINI t } ‘oOMmantic tastes a} | 
oO red to make some concessions to the romantic tastes anc 
Wlid Imagination of the yt une man, he KOpt him traveiulne 


Oo the ditlerent towns Ol Italy on his commercial business. 


‘Thus, giving him every facility to view trade in its most im- 
posing aspects, he hoped finally to cure his boy of his day- 


ims and make him astable business-mnan. Vain effort. It 
was the last way to go to work in a matter at best next to 
it. 
In 1333, when Boccaccio was twenty years old, he jour 


hey a to Naples on his father’s affairs. Llis restless mind, 
always in pursuit of study, sought for every trace poetry had 
left on earth. In visiting the curiosities of Naples, he met 
with one object which put forth all its power upon his soul, 


] om } 4 : 117 4, 1 ] +] . ] ” 
and decided what his future life should be. At the tomb of 
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Virgil he felt his genius awake and ery so strong within him, 
that its voice silenced every other. From this moment he 
renounced commerce entirely, and all his father’s projects 
and affairs. Thus Virgil, who had opened the road to in- 
visible worlds to Dante, opened to Boccaccio the realm of 
poetry, another universe of the Soul, that mortal eyes do not 
see, till they have been touched by divine hands. Thus was 
the great chain of ancient and modern civilization united at 
Virgil’s grave. 

When Boccaccio’s father came to know the determination ° 
of his son, judging him immovably fixed in it, he at length 
ceased his opposition and allowed him to give himself up 
entirely to the inspiration which guided him. But the good 
merchant understood in a singular way the new vocation of 
his son. He consented that he should renounce ecommerce; 
but seeing him so inclined to intellectual pursuits, he exacted 
from him that he should devote himself to the study of Canon 


+ 


Law. It was another device to enslave the poet to interest. 


Instead of making him a merchant he would have inade him 
a lawver—thus substituting one trade for another. But 


Boeeaccio’s presiding venius, and not his father, how had 
control over his life. 

A trade is an employment adapted to the capacity of ordi- 
nary men. Poetry is a function too; but the employment of 
a being who has the power to invent a form expressly for 
himself. Parents have reason to fear that their children may 
not be able to soar to that elevated spot. Let us not speak 
too harshly of Giovanni’s father. Boccaccio understood tha 
his father’s feelings were natural and dictated by good sen 


and he tried to gratify them. But he did as Petrarch had 
i 


done, and many other illustrious men. He could not take a 
liking for all that indigestible mass of “ decretales.” The 
servileness of pedants, the unmeaning subtilty of texts, the 
obscure uselessness of discussions, prevented him from giving 
his father the satisfaction he had hoped for; and he devoted 
his soul entirely to poetry. 

Boecaccio had now been eight years at Naples, and during 


this time he had at his pleasure, without molestation, held his 
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ear to listen to the echoed voices of antiquity, and his heart 
had been open to all the inspirations of ardent life. He 
witnessed there a spectacle calculated to influence more and 
more his poetical genius. Petrarch was now meeting at the 
court of King Robert a magnificent reception, intended 
rather for the Restorer of ancient Learning, and one of the 
fathers of the New age, than for the Chanter of Laura and 
the modern poet. The king himself, who was a friend to 
learning, caused him to pass an examination, and, in the 
midst of his exposition of the Literature of Ancient Times, 
from the warmth of his soul he poured forth profusions of 
praise upon the beautiful art of Poetry, and revealed to his 
listeners all its hidden mysteries. Boccaccio heard Petrarch’s 
exposition, and he became enamored with his words and his 
glory. But the festivals Italy had prepared for her poet were 
not yet at an end. At Rome she conducted him to the 
campidoglio on a triumphal car, and crowned him amidst the 
greatest monuments of that antiquity of which he was the 
most active and brilliant interpreter. Boccaccio was there, 
and the solemnities ot the occasion sank deep into his breast. 
Ilenceforward he devoted the admiration of a disciple and 
the affection of a friend to Petrarch. 

We now enter upon the great epoch of the Life of Boe- 
eaccio. We approach his climacteric year. He had yet pro- 
duced little. He had not yet given wing to his genius. But 
already the course of his thoughts was determined. He had 
already clustered together the affections which were to 
nourish his inspirations and guide his life. In the same year 
of the coronation of Petrarch at Rome, by the side of this 
admiration for the crowned poet, he kindled in his heart 
another more ardent fire, to which he consecrated his highest 
genius. Gifted with a fine form and ardent spirit, he had till 
now placed but little restraint on his passions, and shown 
little choice in his pleasures. But in 1341, on the eve of 
Easter, he saw the Princess Maria, natural daughter of King 
Robert, who had been married for some years toa Neapolitan 
eentleman. ‘To see her and love her, was, for him, the same 
thing. Their passion contributed to Boceaccio’s glory. It 
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to his triumph. They are shut up in a prison at Athens, near 
the gardens of Theseus. A young Amazon of the queen’s 
retinue comes in the morning to the gardens and sings while 
gathering flowers. Arcitos and Palemon see her from their 
prison, and are both smitten with love—their rivalry, their 
friendship, the vicissitudes of their love, form the ground- 
work of the poem. After various adventures, their passion is 
discovered by Theseus, who, like a true cavalier of the middle 
ages, orders them to combat each other at the head 

hun dred warriors, promising to the victor the hand of Ennilia, 
the object of their rivalry. Arcitos obtains the victory, but a 


fury, cast up from hell, causes his horse to fall. By this acci- 


dent he is mortally wounded. Although he feels his end 
rapidly approaching i, he insists on the reward of his valor, to 
die the husband of Emilia, who had loved Arcitos; and 
Palemon, who had not ceased to be his friend, weeps over his 
loss. But Theseus finds a consolation for both, which they 


willingly accept—he unites tl 


rem, and their nuptials end 
the poem, 

Telostrates, a poem in ten cantos, was written about the 
same time. It is also addressed to Fiammetta. 
then absent from Naples, she had been obliged to follow the 
court to Baia, and it is undoubtedly the torments of this 
separation the poet intended to paint through the veil of the 
same fables, half-mythological and half-chivalrous. The hero 
of the poem is Troilus, son of Priam, King of Troy. He is i1 
love with Chrysis, who is not, as in Homer, daughter of 
Chryses, high-priest of Apollo, but daughter of Calchu: 
high-priest of Troy. Troilus confides his love to Pindarus, 
cousin of Chrysis, who renders him kind offices. Chrysis 
opposes at first some obstacle; but she at last yields to 
love, and this pressing suit of Troilus is urged on by the coun- 
sels of Pindarus. This happiness does not last. Calchus ha: 
passed to the camp of the Greeks, and left his daughter at 
Troy. Being vanquished in several battles, the Trojans ask 
for a truce, which is granted on condition that Chrysis shall be 
restored to her father. The two lovers are separated. Troi- 


lus is in despair. Chrysis is received at as Grecian camp 
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with acclamations, where she remains for some time over- 
come with sorrow, thinking only of her beloved Troilus. 
Diomede undertakes to console her. The heart of Chrysis is 
weak, and the absent Troilus is forgotten. But Troilus does 
not learn to forget Chrysis. He thinks of her with tears, he 
visits her in dreams, and thinks she has become unfaithful, 
and his despair is so desperate he attempts to kill himself, 
but is prevented by Pindarus. His sister Cassandra, who 
cannot doubt her unfaithfulness, does all in her power to 
withdraw him from her. Troilus is incensed against his sis- 
gift was, as we know, to deceive others—he main- 


ter, whose 
tains the innocence and virtue of Chrysis. In the meantime 
the truce expires—the Greeks are still the victors—Achilles 
kills Hector—the family of Priam is plunged in grief, but 
ing diverts Troilus from his love. After having fought 
at the head of the Trojans, he enters the town without cleans- 
ing himself from the dust and blood with which he is eco- 
vered, and again begins to weep over Chrysis. At length he 


ade aware of the infidelity of his lover, in a manner not 


to be doubted. The combats under the walls of Troy give 
him occasion to die. He throws himself into the thickest of 
the fight, and is at length killed by Achilles. 

It is evident that this poem furnished Shakspeare with 


the subject of his Troilus and Cressida, one of the most curi- 
his compositions, in which is to be found the part of 
Thersite, so profound and original. Was it from Boceaccio 
himself that Shakspeare took his story ? or had he borrowed 
it from some one who had taken it from Boccaccio? It is 
difficult for us to say. Italian literature was much cultivated 


the North of Europe in the sixteenth century, and even in 


] E : P al, © nanalats oe 4 
{ beginning of the seventeenth: but translations from it 
were not very common. BrantOme, who lived in France in 


the age of Shakspeare, a man much versed in letters and 
foreign literature, speaks of Boccaccio with admiration. 
= A 


‘Il Ninfale Fiesolano” is a little poem of 472 octaves. 


’ : . ; : Fe a 

written about the same time. Boccaccio composed it in imi- 
/ : sat : Se 

tat of the most pleasing fables of aneicnt mythology. 


Only instead of laving his seene in Greece, he has laid it in 
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fathers before he reaches that of the sons, which is the most 


important for him. Tis characters live in the early days of 


the Christian faith. There is already a Pope at Rome; but 
upiter, Juno, and Olympus hold sway in the Eternal ¢ ity. 
he hero of the romance at length introduces Christiani 
us kingdom of Spain. 


The r mance ot ” ‘iamme La portrays the times in which 


Boceaeeio lived. Fiamm« ta therein relates the history of 
. s ts ‘ . . . : : 
1e! ves wit Pamphil min indulges in the most ardent 


lancuage in describing the happiness of her lover. But she 
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Till now Boceaccio had written poems full of grace— 
romances full of imagination; but his hot brain had, with its 


overflow of enthusiasm. never yet given full vent to the 


humor and ingenious observations with which he was so 


rom him, and the alternations of 
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highly gifted. This spiritual and positive feature of his 
genius developed itself freely in the Decameron, without 
injury to the more shining and poetical gifts of his genius. 
This imparts to the most delicate recitals an air of grandeur, 
and to all the language an eloquence which immediately 
betrays the poet, and which recalls the finest styles of anti- 
quity. The Decameron, composed for the Court of Naples, 
soon circulated through all Italy; and Italy recognised in it a 
faithful picture of itself. The years that passed over this 
book only added to its renown and importance. 

In the 16th century, in the hands of reform and philosophy, 
it became a weapon against the clergy. Popery covered it 
with its anathemas, and, incapable of suppressing it, had it 
mutilated. There were held upon this matter long negotia- 
tions, as for the destiny of an empire. Indeed, the history of 
the Decameron would make a volume by itself. Ilowever, 
existence was becoming burdensome for this poet of voluptu- 
ousness. He began to lean to graver ideas as he approached 
his sadder years. An unhappy event marked for him the 
transition from youth to manhood : his father died in 1350; he 
returned then to Florence, where he remained. ‘The first 
part of his life was devoted to the Princess Maria. Under the 
influence of this admirable woman, he had surrendered up his 
imagination to all sorts of ardent fancyings. Afterwards talent 
awakens itself, and finally imagination itself came to his aid 
in the Decameron, which is the most elegant, the most 
instructive, and amusing 


work that voluptuousness could 
inspire. But Boccaccio obeyed another dominion, and the 
time came when he yielded himself to it entirely. Maria had 
made of Boccaccio the poet of pleasure ; Petrarch made him 
a learned man and a philosopher. Happy man, who had two 
stars in his heaven: the memory of a great love, and the 
communion of a glorious friendship. 

The same year of his return to Florence, he learned that 
Petrarch, whom he had not seen since his triumph, was to 
pass there on his way to Rome for the jubilee; and he 


addressed him Latin verses, went to meet him, and received 


him at his house. Their friendship was again renewed the 
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following year, when Boccaccio was sent to Padova by the 
Florentine Republic, to carry to Petrarch the decree which 
returned to him the goods of which the civil dissensions had 
deprived him. 

This commission was not the only one with which Boceac- 
cio was charged by his countrymen. Important embassies 
were several times intrusted to him. It was he, who, in 1352, 
was sent to engage Lewis, Marquis of Brandenburg, son of 
Lewis of Bavaria, to descend upon Italy to reduce the power 
of the Visconte. It was he who went to Avignon to treat 
with the Pope, Innocent I., on the manner Florence was to 
receive the Emperor Charles oe who threatened to invade 
Italy. And he again it was, who went, in 1365, to give an 
account of the Florentine Government to Pope Urban V., who 
had manifested his anger towards that city. He filled other 
missions near the Holy See, and it is not a little curious to see 
the author of the Decameron thus treating with Popedom. 

But these missions did not compensate the losses which the 


disorders of his lite had occasioned him. The love ot letters, 


which generally brings poverty of purse with it; the love of 


pleasure, a more fruitful cause still of poverty, added to the 
natural improvidence of his character, at last reduced him to 
extreme indigence. In the midst of his embarrassments, his 
old friends deserted him—but one alone never failed him. 
Petrarch lavished upon him, to the very last, every help and 
every consolation. He put at his disposal his purse, his 
books, and lis counsels. He wished, also, to procure for him 
advantageous places, which the independence of Boccaccio 
could not accept, and whose refusal did not offend the good 
Petrarch. 

In these sad transitions and wanderings, far from Naples 
and the Princess Maria, Boceaccio saw his poetical genius 
extinguish itself. Ie still, however, wrote some poems; but 
the Corbaccio, or “ the Labyrinth of Love,” is a satire. The 
poet, near the end, throws out bitter invectives against a 
widow, who, since his return to Florence, had ridiculed his 
love and made him the laughing-stock of people. He was 
not satisfied to retort on the offender, but assailed the whole 
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ted by painful circumstances that attended it. The declama- 
tions of the monks against the alleged licentiousness of his 
works, the severe voice of Petrarch, who reproached him 
with licentiousness, had awakened tardy remorse in his 
soul, and to atone for his slanders on the clergy, this volup- 
tuous chanter of pleasure took the ecclesiastical habit in 1363, 
and thus ended where Petrarch began. This last singularity 
made him a complete image of his century, which was, like 
himself, a mixture of pleasure and devotion. But that he 
might still more resemble the Italy he had painted, and sum 
up all classes in himself, he fell into the extremest indigence, 
and went begging his bread through towns where he had 
once appeared in the company of princes and courtiers, in all 
the pomp and pride of youth and favor. 

nvited by the Seneschal of the Court of Naples to go and 
take shelter there, he went, and received only humiliations, 
and was treated like a servant. He took refuge in Venice, to 
console himself near Petrarch. After having spent some 
time there, he went and shut himself up in Certaldo, where 
he worked without being able to raise himself again. He 
was obliged to leave, and seek help elsewhere; he again 
demanded it of Petrarch; afterwards of a Carthusian who 
lived in Calabria, and who received him with a cruel harsh- 
ness. Finding himself so near Naples, he felt a desire to see 
it once more, and probably for the last time. He was received 
with great kindness, and Queen Jane proposed to attach him 
to her person , but the bittered soul of the poet refused all 
the offers they made him: it had suffered too much to open 
itself again to confidence, and fortune came too late. 

On his return to Certaldo, a shocking disease which 
rendered him an object of hate to himself, joined itself to 
his other evils: a violent crisis calls back his life, which 
seemed to be departing, and he recovers. At length the 
Florentines, wishing at once to make atonement for their 
ingratitude towards Dante, and the cold indifference they had 
shown the unfortunate Boccaccio, by a decree of the Senate 
created a Chair of Philosophy for the Explanation of the 
* Divine Comedia,” and the dignity was conferred upon the 

20 
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author of the “ Decameron,” with an annual appropriation of 


a hundred florins. 

It was the 28rd of October, 1373, that Boccaccio opened 
his course in the Church of San Lorenzo. Though the frost 
of age was fast falling on him, yet his blood leaped through 
his veins, as it had done in the fire of youth, as he addressed 
himself to the noble work of paying back to Dante the debt 
of gratitude due from himself and his country. Faithful to his 
mission of restorer of ancient learning, he unfolded the ties 
which united with ancient poetry the great epic monument 
laid by the genius of Alighieri at the threshold of the 
modern world. 

Who can conceive in the whole history of the literary 
character, a finer spectacle than this—the great Boccaccio 


te 
+ 


spending the last days of his toil-worn life in interpreting to 


his countrymen the inspired words of her greatest genius, and 
continuing the noble labors till his heart, which had beaten so 
many years to the strokes of adversity, became still in the 
grave. 

A dreadful blow fell on him in the midst of his labors. He 
heard of the death of Petrarch, and wrote on this mournful 
theme eloquent and gr atly-speaking things- the sentiment 
came from his grieving heart—the form of his language from 


the Latins. He received from this blow a shock from which 


he never recovers d. lle lar guished on some time | meer 

dying state, and finally died at Certaldo, the 21st of December, 
1375, aged 65 years ; and the men who had suffered his life to 
extinguish itself in misery from past neglect, gathered round 
his tomb to shed their honors over a heart that had been 


removed for ever from their love and their neglect 





| 
| 
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A VISION OF FAIRY LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY WILLIAM GIBSON, U.S.N.° 


T\HE unpretending little volume before us was modestly 

| inched upon che literary ocean, about five years since, 
at the moment, we believe, when its author, without 
fair opportunity for its revision, was forced to commit his 


1 1 
et 


own fate to a more perilous though less unstable sea. It 


ay . ve a Se he 

was unheralded by a solitary one of those undisecriminating 
ora ; a : ; 

paragraphs trom the press, wh ch the writers thereof are in 


“s 


As it was not, there- 


the habit of calling re critical notices. 
fore, flattered by enlogy, so it eluded censure; and yet it is 
fairly entitled to the one, and deserves the other. 

The faults of which we have to complain are serious, it is 
true; but they are not of the desperate nature of those 
which the clown informs Olivia, * that drink and good coun- 
sel will amend.” Nor are they such as to preclude the belief 

at much pr tical capacity, together with an earnest dispo- 
sition to work out honestly its results, may co-exist by the 
side of the i liosy nerasies to which these imperfecti ns owe 
their origin, or more properly speaking, perhaps, that partial 
lom hi ley are indebted for their preservation. 


The light of a clear intelligence manifests 1fS presence 


11] lern ntTto whie } ¢ ey are 


throughout the book, despite the unwise method by which 


it has been refracted through prismatic forms. It conse- 
; a 


quently often glimmers confusedly, if not feebly. 

Mr. Gibson has in too many instances permitted himself 
to mistake for real feeling, or to use a substitute for such, 
what is only fanciful; and the exceeding care which he has 


shown in making choice of words seems frequently to have 


been exercised merely In the selecting of the one from others, 


when it might better have been applied to the study of the 


primary litness of either 


* James Munroe and Company, 1853. 
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In this way, too much of that consideration which should 
properly have been devoted to the subject matter has been 
unfairly bestowed upon the fashion of the garment that was 
to clothe it. 

A glance at the principal poem, “ A Vision of Fairy 
Land,” and at such others as “ Gulnare” and “ Hawaii,” will 
abundantly illustrate the defects on which we would remark. 
They are elaborate in their execution, and yet they have by 
no means accomplished the desired end. They are glittering 
pictures, of which neither the tone nor treatment pleases. 
As in the construction of Mosaic work, the color of the stone 
selected is of the first necessity, so do the verses alluded to 


convey the impression that the author has suffered himself to 


+ ] 


be too much engrossed by the brilliancy or euphony of the 
epithets employed. “ Blooms ambrosial,” “ crimson blooms,” 
“ mellifluous blooms,” and “ bloom shades,” are examples of 
the changes that may be too often rung upon a favorite word. 
The “rose” and “amaranth” are introduced until the o’er- 
laden air becomes more oppressive than refreshing from 
their perfume; while the “sapphire weather,” the “ deep 
wave’s amethyst,” and the “sky of lazuli,” are fair speci 
mens of a style of decoration which has been too profusely 
lavished. Now, it may be that all these phrases are in them 
selves graceful, or suggestive of a delicate beauty that no 
others would adequately express; or they may even describe 
correctly the quality and conditions of the objects to which 
they are applied; yet this concession does not decide the 
question, whether euphuism or poetry has resulted from their 
combinations. 

When Coleridge defined poetry to be “the best words in 
the dest order,” he meant not merely such as were accurate 
and beautiful, but such as were consonant to the ten 
or dignity of the subject, in accordance with the thought 
suggested by it, and in harmony with the feeling supposed 


to be awakened in the poet. 


For it is the first essential of poetry, we take it, that its 
lancuage should be that in which the emotions of the soul 


might probably, or at all events possibly, find utterance 
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There can be but one answer to simple Audrey’s questions: 
“T do not know what poetical is. Is it honest in deed and 
word? Is it a true thing? 

The requirements of this answer are not, we must confess, 
satisfactorily used in many of the little poems before us. 
They are all elegant in diction, artistic in construction, and 
harmonious in their varying cadences, and yet they fail to 
excite or soothe us. The warmth which generated them has 


grown chill beneath the manifestations that wrought them 


4 


into shape; and they have lost in vigor through over anxiety 


to mould them into the fairer forms of grace. 


In one or two instances, as in the poem on “ Hawaii,” 


even the semblance of reality has disappeared. It is beyond 
hat either mariner or poet should ever have looked 
that island, and described it afterwards, in anywise 


1 


after the following manner : 


rT) 1) 


‘ Planet-like poiséd, half-submerged in ocean : 
One hemisphere above the water-level 
Apparent, belted by three climate-zones.” 

* * * * * 


‘Lo! storm and havoc, cataract and convulsion 
Are here; the hot surge rocks; and the rock horrent 
With hell-born Pela’s hair, crispé d and cold.” 
The faults we have mentioned, and which we by no means 
charge all the poems as guilty of, are grave enough, and 
mis 


ht present insuperable objections to the claim of the 
author upon the public applause, were they not amply re- 
deemed by much that now entitles him to no small meed of 
praise, and indicates the yet higher rewards whose attain- 
ment is open to him in the future. We would not have 
dwelt upon his errors, did we not detect even amidst them a 
genial sensibility, a quick fancy, and a firmness of thought, 
which, simply and honestly directed, will bring to Mr. Gib- 
son high success in the work that he has set himself to do. 
His versification is easy throughout, and altogether unex- 
ceptionable, save in the immoderate use of that poetic license 
which admits of an accentuation not in accordance with ordi- 
nary rules. Furthermore, the rhythm is always appropriately 


made to adapt itself to the matter in hand. 
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But it is time to let the author speak a little for himself. 
From the “boreovado” it is difficult to select a quotation 
which, detached from the context, shall do it justice. We 
submit, however, this description of a tropical island, to whose 


gorgeous bowers an invitation is seldom so gracefully tendered 


—Come, sweet, come 
Ard float with me to that fair Islet-shore 
A gale of fragrance doth invite thee,—come! 
The broad-leaved plantain and the cocoa-pal 
Shall oe a e whe n the bres ze sets in from sea; 
And it shall shed the scented orange-blossoms, 


++ 
A bridal wreath unwoven, upon thy 


ICAU | 
Those blossoms that so well adorn a bride, 
White as the though ts of maiden innocence, 


heart of each, 


A sel n promise of fruition sweet. 
Upon the flowers the flower-winged butterflies 
Hangii g voluptuously ; there, feasting too 


*ure white, sa 


e, centred in the 








On their ambrosia. tiniest humming-birds 
ir ambrosia, tiniest hummi ng-birds, 
With forms more gorgeous even, gold-green or purple, 





Their winglets twinkling with quicl 
And, it may be, a Bird of Paradise, 
Sweeping the woods with starry train super} 
These, dearest, we will deem the actual Fays 
And the Queen-Sylphid of ¢ our faery isle. 


Come: we will dwell there till the very lizards, 
So innocent and graceful in the grass, 


Shall look upon thee with less timorous eyes. 


We ean only brik fly reter to this poem, and comn end it. 


at : : = ; 
The lonely ruin that looms up grandly, where the 


** Noon-day languors of summer tide 
Voluptuous hang on Cintra’s side,” 


welcomes us to as fair a scene, but one which wayward 


man has tenanted and saddened. It stands in dreamy 


where 
“‘ Scarce in their mazes the midges move, 


Vith the webs of gossamer interwove ; 
The lizard’s slim shadow lies motionless 


On the mossy stone, in the path unthri ld d; 
Droops, with stil] pulse, a tranced Life, 


Over rich fields with poy 


T heir deep ey 5s, Snowy and searle { lida d, 


pies rife, 


} 


Heavy as with the consciousness 


Of a secret weight, pregnant with power.— 
Death that sleeps never, and Sleep that die 
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Into life, with the dawn of awakening eyes. 
Differing in breathing mortal breath, 
Dreamfal or dreamless, O Sleep, O death, 
Hlow are ye so of kin, born twin 
From the self-same womb of a simple flower? 
Yet breathe on our brows, sweet Peace profound, 
Be it Sleep, be it Death; O, fold us round, 
Or above or under the poppied mound! 
For life, saith the shade on the ruin lone, 
Is mutable, full of misery ; 
A fever-flush, a fainting moan, 
Vanity! Hectic vanity!” 


Yet the lord of Cintra wearied of his Eden, for 


“The one philosophy throned in his thought 
Was that which the sage of Cyrene taught; 
Until, his finer perceptions dull, 

ven in the fane of the Beautiful, 

Th ) Hie ‘rophant turned from the shrine, 

re d bowed to a light that was not divine. 

T U] p can pi all and plea sure sate 

He proved, as was preached from his proud estate 

By a prince in his grandeur not elate. 


rom the hills above the palace the solemn Convent once 
offered its morose seclusion as a fitting contrast to its joyous 
neighbor. But from those who could only set off scorn and 
their own austerity against the levity that gaily dwelt in the 


gardens tar below them, we learn no wiser lesson. 


‘ And he who the Heaven for himself would win, 
Not loving his neighbor, crowds sin on sin. 
Lo! Pleasure and Pain! but the first, refined 
By an ideal fancy and graceful mind, 
Less wofully errant, less gesey blind! 
Verily, OF the Convent lone, 
The shadow spake never 80 mournfully ; 
The same refrain its dismal moan; 
Vanity ! Wretched Vanity !”’ 


We must refrain from further extracts from this story, 
though so musically told, that we may present two poems 
which will bear no inutilation. Listen to the burden of as 
touching a requiem as ever wailed over the “loved and 


ts 
lost. 
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But it is time to let the author speak a little for himself. i 
From the “boreovado” it is difficult to select a quotation 
which, detached from the context, shall do it jus 


submit, however, this description of a tropical island, to whose 








; gorgeous bowers an invitation is seldom so gracefully tendered. 
“ Come, sweet, come 
And float with me to that fair Islet-shore! 
A eles of fra grance doth invite thee,—come! 
The 1-leaved p! antain and the cocoa pal l 
dl ian Fakes when the breeze sets in from sea 
And it shall shed tl e scented ors mige b losso ms, 
A bridal wreath unwoven, upon thy hea 
Thos se bl Sso1ns th: ait so well nr lorn a br he . 
White as the thoughts of maiden innocence, 
Pure white, save, centred in the heart of ea h, 
A golden promise of fruition sweet. 
Upon the flowers the flower-winged butterflies 
Hanging voluptuously ; there, feasting too 
On their ambrosia, tiniest humming-birds, 
With forms more gorgeous even, gold-green or purple, 
Their wing lets twinklir g with q lick ecstas\ . 
And, it may be, a Bird of Paradise, 
Sweeping the woods with starry train superb ; 
These, dearest, we will deem the actual Fays 
And the Queen-Sylphid of our faery isle. 
Come: we will dwell there till the very lizards, 
So innocent and graceful in the grass, 
Shall look upon thee with less timorous eyes.” 
We can only briefly refer to this poem, and commend 
The lonely ruin that looms up grandly, where the 
* “* Noon-day languors of summer ti 


Voluptuous hang on Cintra’s sid 


welcomes us to as fair a scene, but one which wayward 
man has tenanted and saddened. It stands in dreamy quiet 


where 


“ Scarce in their mazes the midges move, 
With the webs of | gossamer interwove ; 
The lizard’s slim shadow lies motionless 
On the mossy stone, in the path unthri lded ; 
Droops, with still] pulse, 4 tranced Life, 
Over rich fields with poppies rife, 
Their deep eyes, snowy and scarlet lidded, 
Heavy as with the ceniaiiaianainte 
Of a secret weight, pregnant with power.— | 
Death that sleeps never, and Sleep that die 
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} Into life, with the dawn of awakening eyes. 
Differing in breathing mortal breath, 
Dreamful or dreamless, O Sleep, O death, 
How are ye so of kin, born twin 
From the self-same womb of a simple flower? 
Yet breathe on our brows, sweet Peace profound, 
Be it Sleep, be it Death; O, fold us round, 
Or above or under the poppied mound! 
For life, saith the shade on the ruin lone, 


i | | . ye 
s mutable, full of misery ; 
A fever-flush, a fainting moan, 
Vanity! Hectic vanity!” 
Yet the lord of Cintra wearied of his Eden, for 
“The one philosophy throned in his thought 
Was thi ut which the sage of Cyrene taught; 
[ ntil, | his fine r percey tions d lull, 
Even in a fane of the Beautiful, 
The Hierophant turned from the shrine, 
Ai , bows | to a light that was not divine. 
Th inp can pall and pleasure sate 
He | Covel, as was preac she d from his proud estate 
By a prince in his grandeur not elate. 
from the hills above the palace the solemn Convent once 
offered its morose seclusion as a fitting contrast to its joyous 
neighbor. Dut from those who could only set off scorn and 
their own austerity against the levity that gaily dwelt in the 
gardens far below them, we learn no wiser lesson. 
‘And he who the Heaven for himself would win, 
Not lovil 4 his neighbor, crowds sin on sin. 
Lo! Pleasure and Pain! but the first, refined 
By an ideal fancy and graceful mind, 
Less wofully errant, less utterly blind! 
V erily, | yy the Convent lone, 
he shadow spake never so mournfully ; 
The same refrain its dismal moan; 
Vanity ! Wretched Vanity Gh 
We must refrain from further extracts from this story, 


: though so musieally told, that we may present two poems 


which will bear no iutilation. Listen to the burden of as 
touching a requiem as ever wailed over the “loved and 
lost.” 
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A Vision of Fairy Land, 


I, 


Strew thy sister’s corse, O weeping maiden! 
With pale roses of the summer gone, 
Till the white shroud which she is arrayed in 
Is beside their purer whiteness wan: 
Strew, from head to feet, 
With those petals sweet, 
All that love hath left to brood upon. 


Il. 


Paying nto her the last sad duty 
Which the human family can ask, 
Let there be this thought of delicate beauty, 
Beautifully tender, in the task: 
In autumnal hours 
Die the summer flowers: 





[Oct. 


So died she: let them Death’s darker features mask. 


III. . 


Quench thy burning tears, O blinded weeper! 
Gaze with calmer mournfulness on death ; 
On the mute lips of the marble sleeper, 
Moved not and unmoistened by a breath; 
On those azure lids, 
Which no rose-vein thrids, 
And whose fringe no soft light streams beneath. 


IV. 


But how lovely lies she! As if weary 
Of life’s long day she hath fallen asleep. 
Throngs thy throbbing brain with fancies eerie? 
Ah! there breathes a sanctity so deep, 
It would scarce atfright, 
Were some form of light 
To appear, its spirit watch to kee p l 


Vv. 


In the clay-cold presence calm-commanding 
Of imp rial Death thou art not awed: 
For the peace which passeth understanding 
Charms its horrors—even the peace ol God! 
Yet so fair and young 
The weak heart is wrung 
Thinking of her form beneath the sod. 





Vi. 


With the breathing things beloved of Flora, 
Lay her where the mould is lightliest pressed ; 
} 


And, at morning twilight, shall Aurora 
Take their bloom, exhaling, to her breast ; 
For the fair and good 
Form a sisterhood, 
Linked in lovely wise, from great to least. 


ee ee 
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Vil. 


So the ancients fabled; Faith diviner 
Speaks as beautiful a truth to thee: 
Not a perfume breathed, O vain repiner! 
Tho’ the floweret fade, can cease to be. 
Then thy charnel-wreath 
Twine for her, whose breath 


rT] 


Gathers shape in Immortality ! 


[t is a relief, though almost an unwelcome one, to turn 


from the graceful tenderness with which this theme is 
treated, to the lighter measure of the following lyric. Yet, 


after its manner, it is equally as beautiful. 


‘Sweet little fairy bird, 
Gentle Canary bird, 
Beats not thy tiny breast with one regret? 
Is it enough for thee 
Ever, as now, to be 
Caged as a prisoner, kissed as a pet? 


Gay is thy golden wing 
Careless thy caroling, 
Thou art as happy as happy can be: 
Singing so merrily, 
Hast thou no memory 
Of thy lost native isle over the sea? 


Not the Hesperides 
Floating on tabled seas, 
Nothing in Nature and nothing in Song, 
Match with the magic smile, 
Which, from thine own sweet isle, 
Iiushes the heaving wave all the year long. 


Summer and youthful Spring, 
Blooming and blossoming 

Hand in hand, sister-like, stray thro’ the clime. 
There thou wert born, amid 
Fruits colored like thee, hid 

In the green groves of the orange and lime. 


Then was the silver lute 
Of the young maiden mate, 
When, from the shade of her own cottage-eaves 
Rang first thy joyous trill, 
While, with a gentle thrill, 
Tho’ the breeze stirred them not, shivered the leay 


Thou, like a spirit come 
From thy far island-home, 
Seemest of sunshine and spring-time the voice. 
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Light-hearted is thy lay 
As, on the lemon-spray, 
Love, little singing bird, made thee rejoice. 


For, from thy lady’s lip, 
Oft is it thine to sip 
Sweetness which dwells not in fruit or in flower ; 
And when her shaded eye 
Rests on thee pensively, 
Moonlight was ne’er so soft silv ring thy bower. 


Likest to thee is Love: 
Never it cares to rove, 
When its wild winglets feel Beauty's control. 
W ould, little bird, that I 
Micht to thine island fly, 
All, all alone with the girl of my soul! 


There should’st thou sing to us: 
Tender and tre:mulous, 
Our hearts happy with love unexpressed. 


Sweet little fairy bir 1, 
Gentle Canary bird, 
How would’st thou be by that dear girl caresse: 


We think this poetry of no common order, and w 


least his own. lle 


hat ver 
may be Lieut. Gibson’s errors, they are at 


has not followed, as a servile imitator, some popular pred 


cessor; nor has a desire to rush into print induced him t 

flourish hasty and unconsidered rhymes before the publi 

He has evidently devoted himself to poetry as to a “ labor 

| re.” and Se ca a0 * 9) k wledge of what he ae 

ove, an¢ not without a full Know eae ot what he must 
? 7 


undergo who strives to instruct, or even permanently please 
his fellows. We have realized a fair proportion of sterling 
metal from his work, and in the shimmering particles 


thickly underlie its surface, we recognise the certainty 


goodly return will repay the diligence expended on so fruit- 
ful a field. Many a greater poet than Mr. Gibson has written 
much worse than he has done, and he, on the other hand 
has produced much of which no man need ever have been 


ashamed. 
It is not our province to go beyond this volume, or we 


might allude to his more mature productions which, since its 
publication, have been given to the press, as evidence that 


the auguries thence drawn will not be unfulfilled. 
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It is no trivial compliment to an author’s talents to recom- 
mend him to submit himself to their guidance, rather than 
lead them through trim though well-ordered walks. In this 
case we proffer such advice. Wherever Mr. Gibson has been 
most simple, he has been most pleasing. Whenever he is 
apparently at least pains to seek for ornament, then he is most 
uniformly poetical. The path before him is a plain one, and 
the prospect fair and cheering. While admitting the success 
of this first venture, partial though it be, we pray propitious 
breezes for the richer freight which we trust is soon to be 


embarked. 


A GLANCE AT OUR MORAL AND SOCIAL 
CONDITION. 


om aught be wanting to arouse the many dormant minds 
around us to a proper sense of the fearful increase of 
human depravity in their very midst—-even in our own coun- 
try—it may be found in a single glance at the great body of 
American youth. At no period in our national history, per- 
haps, have youthful morals ranked at so low a figure as now. 
Certainly at no former period have the young grown so pre- 
maturely old, whether considered with respect to physical or 
mental capacities. Let us inquire wherefore. 

In the first place, then, we are constrained to attribute this 
lamentable state of affairs partially, if not wholly, to the repre- 
hensible extravagance of the present age. We are evi- 
dently living too fast—living, indeed, far beyond our means. 
Though we continually toil, we save literally nothing. On 
the contrary, we are always in debt. Our business may be 
lucrative, our salaries remunerative—in many cases they 
are so—still we are constantly in “arrears.” No wonder. 
Our men of business venture to negotiate loans at four per 





in 
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cent. a month! Some at two per cent. a week! Nor is that 
all. Our clerks and assistants resort to premature draughting 
and petty embezzlement. Our ladies of means purchase extra- 

ragantly for cash, or upon approved credit of “my lord.” 
Ma ladies without means, unwilling to be outdone by their 
more fortunate sisters, purchase likewise, leaving, however, 
what has been purchased to be paid for, too often, as—well, 
as circumstances will permit! 

Now, the man who borrows at either four per cent. a month 
or two per cent. a week, however apparently lucrative the 
business in which he may be engaged, must sooner or later 
become bankrupt. The youth who draws his salary in ad- 
vance, however remunerative such salary, must very soon find 
himself seriously involved. The clerk or assistant who, in 
order to meet the extravagant demands upon his purse, either 
by individual prodigality or otherwise, resorts to dishonest 
means of acquisition, cannot reasonably taupe to escape detec- 
tion for any considerable leneth ot time. His dishonesty 
must speedily be discovered ; and when discovered, he must 
become et as miserable and despised—despised too 
by the very society he had sincerely hoped to conciliate,—as 
the most miser: b le and abject being upon the footstool. All 
he has striven to acquire must then be wrested from him. 
He will immediately become a criminal in the eyes of the 
community he has so recklessly outraged, and an outcast from 
that society to whose dictates he has so basely pandered. 

All this is well understood. It is equally well understood 
that the lady of means will continue to purchase as ever; 
that, from her pecuniary advantages in life, she will continue to 
provoke the enmity of her less fortunate sisters and the emn- 
lation of the sex generally ; whilst her less fortunate sister, 
whose weakness of mind allows her to involve her husband 
in an ocean of debt, into whose bosom he must sink a helpless 
victim, will likewise continue her folly until overtaken by the 
tyrant Retribution, and her comfort and happiness become 
swallowed up in the fearful vortex of poverty. 

Such are some of the inevitable consequences attendant 


upon an age of extravagance and depravity like the present. 
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sut there are still other consequences toensue. Youth, pro- 
vided with so pernicious an example, are already launching 
upon a career of recklessness, immorality, and vice hitherto 
unprecedented in a nation’s history. Even now it contributes 
largely towards the upbuilding, the sustaining, the perpe- 
tuity of the nation’s brothels. Even now it bids fair, unless 
remedial agencies be speedily provided and applied, to ulti- 
mately scatter broadcast over the land a moral leprosy whose 
destrnetive influences must inevitably be felt the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

In other words, our youth—of both sexes—are being 
wrongly trained, morally as well as socially. From the 
over-strenuous parental authority once so prevalent among 
American parents, they are already revelling in individual 
“ independence,” whose excess will speedily and surely seal 
their ruin. 

Who, even now, contribute most liberally to the support of 
the modern drinking saloons—the salons de ruination—the 
guilded pandemoniums so numerous and flourishing through- 
out every metropolis, city, town, and village, the country over, 
but our young men—half-men and half-boys—our youth ¢ 
Who carry mosi money into the treasuries of theatres, of 
opera houses, of concert and ball-rooms, in short, of resorts 
of pleasure and amusement generally ? Who squander most 
means upon the keepers of restaurants, of billiard and bow!l- 
ing saloons¢ Who empty into the coffers of our livery 
stables most dollars for fast horses and fine turnouts? Who 
waste most time at the club-louse and in shooting galleries? 
Who seduce, then sustain, then destroy most of the frail 
beings whose ultimate presence breeds disease, pestilence, and 
misery throughout the community? There is but a single 
response to be offered :—it is our youth; the identical portion 
of our citizens to which we should naturally look for those 
very germs of greatness at once so essential to a nation’s 
prosperity and glory ; so altogether indispensable to a peo- 
ple’s welfare and happiness. 

The time has been when such an unenviable state of affairs 


was wholly unknown in America. But that time is past. 
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Will it ever return? We hope so: but we doubt. It will 
surely not return, however, until effectual measures be 
adopted for its recall. Will these measures be taken? Irom 
present appearances—however painful the admission—not 
speedily. 


lo what extent, then, may we expect to see t 


of our age increased? Alas, to an extent fearful to contem- 


] ] inte 
he depravity 


plate: for, with the growing depravity of the age is plainly 
perceptible an increasing indisposition to matrimony. Fewer 
marriages, in proportion to the gradual increase of popula- 
tion, are consummated nowadays than at any former period 


Within our recollection ; Wwluch acknowledgment, 1t cannot be 


denied, to every thoughtful mind, speaks volumes of sadness 
and apprehension. ‘True, the statutes regulating matrimony, 
to a certain extent, are wretchedly defective, and requi 
material modification and improvement. Nevertlieles 


the interests of society and the welfare of commun 


they are considerablv better than no statutes at a , whieh Is 


saying very little in their favor, it Is tru \ ute as much 
as the circumstances oO! the case will war! 

= : + 

Bu ve go on enhancing our extravag time 
come a 1 time pas erlod not r wih \ 
matter very littl it sort oO tatutes we ave isu 

] 4 - + . ] ‘ 

as few will then \v ntarily marry at whils e few 
who really do n \ d have married, i: } v, 
tatutes or no statutes 

TT} + +} — + . sh . 1.4 Bt oe ] 1} i 

[he truth is, few sensible, right-minded men will venture 
to contract matrimony until such time as their pecuniary 
allairs are settled upon a substantial or reliabi i ( 


ducting their domestic relations in a manner at once in c 
sonance with their social position in the community of whic 
they iorm an integral part. 


We have said that few sensible, right-minded men will 


j 


venture to contract matrimony In the absence ol a bright ana 


promising future. There are those, however, who w and 
; ; : : ; ae 
do act otherwise; but they are unquestionably exceptions to 


the great majority of their sex. Nay, where, in these times, 
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is to be found the young man, who, however remunerative 
his income for his age and position, is sufficiently reckless to 
venture upon an alliance with to exceed one out of every 
ninety-nine of the ladies of the modern régime ¢ Besides, 
that very exceptional one, being so highly appreciated, and 
held in such great demand, is, in all probability, altogether 
beyond his reach ; or, it may be, has already been so utterly 
spoiled by flattery, that, to even hope for a union with her, 
would be the height of folly and presumption. 

What course then are young men to pursue ?—It is clear 
they must either continue to wed as at present, with a yawn- 
ing gulf of terrible uncertainty of future happiness, and 
equally terrible certainty of pecuniary embarrassment, with 
perhaps poverty and crime as accompanying associations 
before them, or they must eschew matrimony altogether. 

W hich alternative will they choose, the liormer or the lat- 
ter’ Certainly not the former; and if the latter, which is 


11 


S| probable, what consequences are 11 cely to ensue ¢ 


Our first response is,—(convinced that actions speak louder 
than words), the latter alternative being far more likely to be 
chosen than the former, our young men decidedly preferring 
to incur the penalties and dangers peculiar to bachelorhood 

momentous as they may appear—to the more soul-trying 
ns which must inevitably result from marriage under 


nfavorable and repulsive aspect hinted at,—that our 
e social fabric must rapidly sink to a depth of degra- 
dation hitherto undreamed of by a civilized people. 

Our second response is, that another consequence likely to 
llow such choice may be the ultimate completion of a move- 
ment to a certain extent already begun, viz. a thorough re- 

rganization of American society. And whenever such a 
ire shall have been accomplished, we shall probably see 
verified one of two results: either public morals will become 
comparatively improved, or they will retrograde far below 
the lowest standard ever adopted by a Christian nation. 

Which of the two results named, under existing circum- 
stances, may be most contidently anticipated by the thought- 


ful reasoner, we leave our readers to decide. 
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“But the remedy,” demands the reader; “what is the 
remedy? How are the evils you prate of and so deeply 
bemoan, to be reaclied and averted?’ We reply: not by in- 
difference and inactivity ; nor yet by undue coercion. Nay, if 
reached and averted at all, they must be reached and averted 
by practical, rational, impassioned, and logical reasoning. 
Indeed, with these particular evils, as with most other social 
evils, if we would reach and remove them, we must strike 


directly at their very roots. Now, education is undeniably 


the foundation of all social principle. As that is attended to 


or neglected, our social condition,—as individuals and na- 


tions,—will improve or deteriorate. In times past, American 
parents felt the importance of bestowing upon their sons 

and sometimes (more perhaps than now) their daughters—a 
thorough knowledge of business. Such business was mechani- 
eal, mercantile, or otherwise ; whilst the consideration which 
prompted its bestowal, was pre-eminently worthy an indepen- 
dent, an intelligent, and industrious Christian people. But 
now the ease is materially different. l’athers, themselves 
mechanics, merchants, and artisans of various grades, having 
lost sight of what is due to their own manhood, to the inter- 


lfare of their children, are 


ion, and the welf; 
| ] 


already inculeating the erroneous and dangerous doct 


L 


+ ‘ 


ests of their nal 


into the minds of their sons that industry and labor are 


highly detrimental to the character of a gentleman; and 
hence that they must lead a life of indolence. Now, an 
idle head is the devil’s workshop. A mind not stored with 
wisdom and virtue, will soon store itself with vice. Indolent 


? 


hands will no¢ remain idle. If they cannot be usefully 


employed, they will be mischievously employed. It is against 
the very laws of man’s nature to be inactive and indolent 
the human mind is ever restless, ever ambitious. It ust 


; 


foe Benet he ee ' } os seal ae 
be exercised. If we fail to employ it property, 1% wiil surely 


employ itself amproperly. Hence, the youth reared in indo 


lence.— once he 1s freed from his school-books., finding hi n- 
self destitute of a legitimate or useful pursuit in life,—will 


. . ] ee ge : A An a | ° 
invariably rush headlong into scenes of dissipation and vice; 


if for no other reason, simply to while away the wearisome 
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hours of days and weeks. And hence, again, the innumera- 
ble victims to be encountered, on every hand, in every city of 
the American Union; men and youth doing nothing but 
lounge, gamble, and drink; but undermine virtue and trample 
upon chastity ; and simply because they have nothing better 
at all in consonance with their position as “ gentlemen !” 


—though, in all probability, from the peculiar nature of 


their education and development, they could do nothing bet- 
I e : 
ter were it provided for them. 
We hold, therefore, in order to remedy the evils first spo- 


ken of, the evils last referred to must be previously entirely 


1}. +] 


removed ; that when parents of the present day return to the 


wholesome practice of their predecessors ; when they will 
accord to labor and industry their proper dignity and 
value; and having done this, will firmly impress upon the 
minds of their sons,—and their daughters too,—the true im- 


portanee of acquiring a thorough knowledge of business 


A 


elt ras artisans, mechanics, or merchants, ~and when these 


ns shall have become in reality what it is most desirable 

they should become,—then, and not until then, may we 

reasonably anticipate a change for the better in our moral 
| social condition as a people. 


Therein lies the remedy. Shall it be applied ¢ 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES. 


\ Vhere I ne’er fi me time to 1 
And whither tend my steps w licker 
¥ y se 
\ é I rea ny boyhood’s ho 
I ywn in legend, song, or minstrel sto1 
\\ j r Gyre r Koman 
Yet it hath chart I Ss renow'l { 
Long since writ { | of Fa 
. ; 
Away—atar—in deer I i 
3 I 
In gloor roods bevond 1 le 
[ wolf to shun ir 
i e retreat Ww I ( 
Historic page records 1 ady = 
Enr sna , 
A + , + 
AVaunt, en ir cel ] 
Elsewhers ons ( ] ve! 
Che school-house, blest retreat, ycleped tl 
i eard I (oT 
| + ‘ ‘ ; rit 
I L 





Met 3] estoons { ‘ a I 
The vine all f of os 

Wl here and there t I seem to 
Where Es s w old I sung 





They summon forth for me tf laces, 
lr it gladdened there in other days 

The Whirlpool—Sal 1- Rov I were a 
And tall o’e1 nding Buttonwoods 

S} yu] live pag ot « Sic song ¢ ] 
The Seylla sh lv CUharybd is! 
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Kind father known to thee I should not wonder, 
Whose words are few and full of truth, 

Oft-times hath told of one whose cot was yond r 
He knew him well when in his youth 

Who found thee, shallow river, once,—the miser! 
And eribbe d thee thence within a pen : 


5 


What pity that thou wast not deeper—wiser— 


And so have flowed free now as then! 


I used to go to mill to thee, old river, 
With bags of barley, corn, and rye, 


} 
There wait—and wait—it sometimes seemed for ever 





\ boy but just about—so high! 
[ bring to mind the good old dusty miller, 
The toll he took—well, men did say (?) 
It always seemed he might have kept things stiller 
’ 


The noise—I hear it now to-day ! 


Pure stream, thou must have been at some time takin 











Upon.thy pebbly bed—a nap! 
() ke old drow sy Samson not awaking— 
\ lee] on some Delilah’s lap! 
Else how could’st thou with giant strength and forces 
be made to grind within a mill— 
Submit to leave thine ancient ri cky courses, 
{nd yield thine own to others’ will? 
lor r to lor k on thee once more, a ar river, 
lo wander up and down thy dales, 
From toil—from weariness—myself deliver, 
And thread thy va intervales 
foo long the tale this time to tell the reason 
Why on t verge I love to b 
= r, Sul \utumn, Winter, every season 
oyhood’s days brought peace to me! 
Alas! alas! the gliding years whose traces 


een on all things every where, 
llave borne away or wrinkled o’er the faces, 
Chat smiled their kindly weleomes there; 
\is hour, dear river 
Perchance I might not feel so sad, 
When { D4 hold thy ince what time soever 


trange power to make me glad! 
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HON. ROBERT B. BRADFORD. 


_ mind is accustomed to contemplate with emotions 
. grateful reverence and inspirations of passive awe the 
advancing ripeness of manhood and the fulness and glory of 
age. 
The lustre and sublimity of the subject is immeasurably 
enhanced when crowned with the honors of an unsullied life 
the reflections of private and public virtue, and awakening 
reminiscences of distinguished national renown or majestic 
and memorable personal achievement. 

But we comprehend with an exulting pride, and beh 


with impulsive admiration, the radiance and promise of 


youth, with the swelling strength and masterly engagements 
of approaching or culminating maturity. 
Though Democracy may proudly boast the homage and 


patriotic adoration justly her due, from the memory of the 


sages whose names are everywhere immortalized in history 
and song, and from the records of the veteran heroes who 
still survive, the perpetuity and expansion of her reign, with 
the integrity and maintenance of her virtue and sovereignty 
is dependent upon the purity, patriotism, and vigor of the 
rising generation—the comprehension, capacity, and charac- 
ter of those who succeed to the responsibilities and functions 
of administration and power, and to whose vigilance, 
fidelity, and devotion is confided the obligation and trust of 
preserving and perpetuating, through this and coming genera- 
tions and ages, the clustering riches of memory and the 
towering monuments of Liberty, Truth and Justice, bequeathed 
to a grateful people and Republic, by a noble and valorous 
ancestry who founded and brought it into being. 

These pages now present the personal biography, with inci- 


dents respecting the ancestral character and lineage, of a gen- 


ee 
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tleman of the latter class, and a man who, in the common 
order of nature and the probable destiny of human life, is 
likely to be identified more prominently with the concerns of 
future time. 

Rozerr Bruce Braprorp is a native of Culpeper county, in 
the ancient and renowned nestor commonwealth of Virginia, 
and was born on the 14th of April, 1832. . 

Ilis early educational efforts gave unerring indications of 


. 
1 


the high proficiency and accomplishments he subsequently 
attained. 

In his thirteenth year, he was placed in the Warren Green 
Academy, of Virginia, where he remained during several 
terms, wlien in view of the enlarged advantages of a better 
institution, he left the Academy and entered the Collegiate 


School, at Poughkeepsie, in the State of New York, where 


prize for English composition. From College Hill he went 
to the Kpise ypal High School of the Old Dominion, and con- 
tinued there until he reached his eighteenth year, when he was 
matriculated at the celebrated University of Virginia, where 
he completed his collegiate course, entering and graduating 
soon after in his profession at the Jefferson Medical College, 
P ° PN Se II 

Hpac pila, i 


now living, was an extensive Virginia planter, a native also 


Is father, Samuel K. Bradford, who is not 
of that State, and noted for his wealth and superior intelli- 

ence. Ilis grandfather, Major Samuel K. Dradford, of 
nary memory, was an officer of high distinction, 
i ai fnahine adher Esencuht ; wulase? 

i@d ior his unhincechinge adherence, devotion, and valor in 
the cause of our colonial independence. This eminent 


patriot was an Englishman by birth, maintaining a high 


social position in his native country, and was merely on a 
visit or tour of prospection in America when the outrages of 
british usurpation first began to convulse and agitate the 


? ] 
} 


colonies, and when the contest for independence over their 
arbitrary jurisdiction and the struggle in behalf of exclusive 
colonial sovereignty commenced. 

Abjuring his tyrannical country, and renouncing every 


interest and consideration of family and fortune centred 
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cedents, age, or position, more democratic in principle, or 
kek Sev deni OS i Ale cal le 
republican in instinet, feelings, and habits than Dr. Bradford; 


i 


vet there are, perhaps, none who can trace their descent, and 


not remotely either, through a more distinguished genealogy, 


or from a more noble, influential, and aristocratic lineage. 


ry‘ ‘ > 1 * 
The Carters, Banks, and Bruees, who are his ancestors by 
blood, will be remembered as among the first of those origi- 
al and eminent families—of themselves almost a power— 


| for their distinction, nobility, and pi stige in 


. | ee ae . ' ] . . 
e annals and traditions of the old champion common- 


: se ‘ : ' a 

{ . tf 7 ’ , ‘ . 
te 1d eecentric Robin Carter, formerly of Albemarle, 
: , 

t cest mestead and heritage of the House, and who 
t ots ] — Foe \ . i 
familiarly designated and known as “ King Carter, of 

iT ay ; ; st 4 

\ \ lis wea vas almost illimitable, possessi1 1e 

1 ric ry? f lom) } } vor mya? 1? y ] 

ICO « (i ICIsill®? prietary Gomilnion Ove! ne y thousant 

] ’ x ’ , ; +] 17 ] ] 
acres nd, and owning more in a thousa aves 
. 2 ] 
like most of the oricinal and vowerfal families of ti 
I 
7 7 ] } 

Old D n. wey the or ( Ll we of the 

; : 

nou l t at y ) @ ¢ l 5 d Vay, 

} ‘ . ) 

| ng oO substa ! mumen a en I own, and 

; : 
on ere and the n opulent representative It is us 
Me} tec Ti POs 3 l } 1} and power, t be perma- 
7 . ) 
7 y ot ] nd ny cy 1] must be foun L¢ land 
7 ’ ’ . 
} | ’ thy + an ] IN} } ( CO-0 inate 
j j I 
a 
( \ Ipon or equal Vemocra 
I lu unmelled popular sovereignty Che 
t} , , } an«d } | nN) t nflue} 1d 
} ! ¢ wd cons l mo Lu i an 
18 nimical » PO} iar ell ( . terious ane 
} 
clacty ‘ ( th th + ifn , and l 11? 3 oO <a -OMMUNILy, 
1 ' 
] try t] ‘ . fy rT" and erpetn \ yi 
i l 
JO} era 
e : . ‘ a : 
bayor brad ( l] bel qeath, i his Tamily we j 
' 
d independent; but his widow was afterwards married to 
| 
1 ] { > ] 
General Vert te, a rene licer, In Col and as mili . 
! vernor < one e colonial dependencies of tha 
I 
as Pune | poe A, ‘ 
{ Who ft I av trom ner hon In AAMmMerica, an 
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squandered and dissipated her children’s property. Major 
Bradford’s only son, Samuel, therefore, and the father of Dr. 
Bradford, was educated and reared by his uncle, Charles 
Carter. 
On the maternal side, also, Dr. Bradford is of eminent 
and honorable descent. He is the grandson of Mr. Samuel 
1.0) 


Slaughter, recently of Westernview, Culpeper county, Va., 


and the grandnephew of Captain Philip Slaughter, of the 
Revolution. Mr. Samuel Slaughter was a most ace 
plished scholar and gentleman, celebrated to his death, 
which occurred in his ninety-fifth year, for ¢c Url y ( leranet 
and the classic beauty and effulgence of his mind. His 


great-uncle, Captain Philip Slaughte r, Was a prave and als- 


tinguished officer in the army of the Revolution, and lot 
enjoyed the intimate friendship, association, and confidence 


of General Washington, Chief-Justice Marshall, and many 
other eminent e@ ntemporaries and compecrs of that era, Ile 
died quite recently, in his ninety-eighth or ninety-ninth year. 
A few years before his death, and when in advance « 
he addressed the V olunteers ot Petersburg, Virginia, with 


tis Be ata ba ail 
great spirit and enthusiasm, as they were about to embark 
: } "> ore . - FD rt Cert? + » 3 TS ron 
for the Mexican war. Dr. Bradford’s mother is a Virgi: 
lady of the old school, gifted with rare accomplishments, an 
3 I 
i a og ee pee t)] tS teal” tell 
possessed Ot tha Sterling QIgnity, ellie e, l tre 
° - ° * 4] eel o ° , ° Ps ED on tra one 
characteristic of the earlier matrons < e hepu 
| 
Che ic now far acd neat nm aca | + hoacrir 
Hue 18s NOW Tar au rit 1 Lage, DU avi 
jormity with t \ f tl { ) ( 
p 
ti]] enjovs the heal! ls aR i aN cree RE oe - 
BLL ClIOYVSs cvilt bitcil e Spill ee ALIU VIEOr COill LOT, Lor Lilt brit 
dian period of life. 
7 . ’ ° 7 . 7 . y . 4 , 
She is endowed with an intellect of the highest order, a 
most classic and cultivated mind, and exhibits an elegane 


force, and beauty of conversation rarely equalled or excelle: 


by the most prominent and noted of her sex. In the ear 
part of her life, the circumstances of her 


impelled her to assist and facilitate his efforts in the ach 


, ° Cu. a ss : a 4) 
ment of pecuniary fortune, and thus her mind was with- 
drawn from the province and sphere of its natural tendenc 
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to literature, few ladies in America could have attained a 
higher distinction. 

At the period of her husband’s death, Mrs. Bradford was 
left in possession of Afton, one of the handsomest and richest 
estates in Virginia, which she generously divided up and 
apportioned to her children, reserving only a competency for 
herself. 

Dr. Bradford has two brothers and three sisters. His 
elder brother is Mr. §. 8S. Bradford, a celebrated agricul- 
turist in Culpeper, Va.; and his younger brother is Dr. 
William A. Bradford, who held for some years the Professor- 
hip of Che mistry in the Winchester Medical College, Va.. 


and is now a farmer in Clark county. Except these gentle- 


men, Dr. Bradford has no other relatives of this name in the 
ITnited States. Dr. Bradford was married the eleventh of 


October, 1856, to Miss Elizabeth Boylan Eddy, an elegant and 
plished lady, and a daughter of Mr. Joseph A. Kddy, 

rly an extensive merchant of St. Louis, Mo. 
ie State of New 
York. Ile first established himself in his profession in the 
city of New York, some four years since. In polities, with 


ich. for so voung a man. he has been so conspicuously and 


Dr. Bradford is now a resident citizen of 


itied, he is a Conservative National Demo- 


erat; and if the claims of superior talent and untarnished 


rectitude and virtue commend him to the support 


le ce of the people hereafter, as he has merited and 

received so flatteringly already at their hands, no limit can 
issigned to the honor, distinetion, and success of his 
uture political and public career. 

[lis first official position was one directly within the pro- 
rinece and purvic w of his profession - that of Surgeon to the 
Police Department of the City of New York, to which he 
was appointed by the Commissioners under the former law, 


vesting this authority in the Mayor, Reeorder, and City 
Judge, who constituted jointly the Police Board of the city. 
lle ( niy he ld this position a few months, being elected. soon 


after his appointment, to the Legislature, from the Fourteenth 


District. This, it will be recollected, was the memorable 
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Police system of the city of New York, and in resistance to 


that proposed to supersede it, the Hon. R. B. Vanvalken- 


burgh, one of the ablest and most conspicuous of the Repub- 


lican leaders of that period, writing from the Legislative 


Chamber in reference to an address delivered therein by Dr. 


[2 ps { “| . -m +h . . t} nim . 
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Many other public and private testimonials might be ad- 
duced, confirmatory of the power and effect of this speech, 
the introduction of which we must forego. It was in this 
Legislature, also, that the Bill proposing a change in the 
organization of the venerated Trinity Church Corporation 


was introduced, and vigorously pressed upon its passage | 


a powerful external, sectarian and schismatic fore 
Dr. Bradford, being warmly attached, from his family 
antecedents and affinities, and the religious discipline and 


inspiration of early life, to the services and tenets of the 


Episcopal church, opposed with signal energy ana zeal thie 
contemplated sectional aggression upon her time-honored 
franchises, repelled the assaults made against her purity, and 
vindicated the ecclesiastical and corporate administration of 
Trinity from the impeachments 


I 
lisinterestedness and justice. To his determined and 
cdisinterestedness and justice. O his adetermimed arn 


olnte | and preferred to its 
flinching resistance may be attributed, in a vreat degree, 
final defeat of the unprincipled measure. 

Dr. Bradford labored with much assiduity and earnestness 


? 


to promote the passage oF te Act proy 1di y tor the removal 
of the Quarantine station from its present dangerous prox 
imity to the city of New York and the adjacent populous 


districts by which it is surrounded. The friends of this ben¢ 


ficent and indispensable measure could have been animated 
only by the highest consideration and concern for thi } 

good, contending thr ughoult, a Lil 5 wer lie =i t t 
against the most insidious and persist Ct ( 

and urged by private selfishness and erest, di ( 


preference over human life and t 
The Hon. Samuel <A. oct, a former Judge of the Court 

of Appeals, and a member of this Legislature, in a private 

letter in compliment to Dr. Gradford’s address to the Legis- 

lature on this important subject, observes: “I will remember 

with great pleasure your chaste and able speech in favor of 

the removal of the Quarantine; and in token of my estimate 

of that performance, I hereunto subscribe my name.” * * + 


Upon tlie close ot his Le gislative term, and on returning 


to his constituents, in recognition of his services, and in ap 
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¢ 


preciation of his character, Dr. Bradford’s name was pre- 
sented for the Senatorial nomination of his district; and, 
though arrayed in competition with several distinguished 
and veteran Democrats, in many successive ballotings he 
wanted but one additional vote to command and secure the 
nomination and preference of the Convention. 

President Buchanan, last winter, selected Dr. Bradford for 
the U.S. Consulate at Rome, and his appointment was 
unanimously confirmed and ratified by the Senate. At this 
renowned seat of antiquity, learning, and power, around 
which such glowing memories of ancient plenitude, pomp, 
and splendor cluster and depend, Dr. Bradford, with his 
family, had anticipated enjoying a few years’ residence, 
availing himself of the incidental advantages and pleasures 

travel, reflection, and study; but the feeble and delicate 
condition of his child, whose life it was apprehended would 
be the sacrifice of an attempt to cross the ocean, disabled 
him from embarking at once upon his mission, as the exigen- 
cies of the Government required, and he was consequently 
impelled to tender his resignation of a position to which the 
partiality of the Administration had assigned him, and which 
his numerous friends, appreciating the signal honor of the 
ippointment, with the attractions and advantages of its incum- 


bency, had hoped he might be able to assume. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
BY EUGENE B. BOLENS, EDITOR TOLEDO (IOWA) TRI 
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Cursed is the spot where Rebels fell, 


But holy was the voice that greeted, 
Ou! TRIUMPH TO THE Sons OF TELL. 

Yet speak it not in your high mountain, 

Ye children of the great, the brave, 

That froma your brethren’s veins, a fountain 
The soil of SwirzErRLanp doth lave! 

Oh, speak it not in those lone places, 
Where thy undaunted Metcuress sleep, 
Those bones might hear that their true races 

rhe death of Rebel freemen weep. 
But tell them still of faith once plighted, 
by those that now sleep in their grave, 
{ tiion to be free, must be united, 


OUCH I8S THE FAITH YOUR FATHERS GAVE 


’ 
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sank frowning in his ocean bed 


} 


A iit avens crew b 


ack, the winds howled‘in fury dread,- 


Ihe ud ocean’s billows dashed mountains hig! 





The a rited sea-birds swept wildly by ;— 








The demon of the storm in his storm-cloud car, 

His cloud-chariots marshalled like col s of war 

\ dark battalions wheeling to and fro 

Mer i ! ck ith or wild havoe o1 ill DELOW 

Glea g through the heavens shot the light vivid flash, 
Earth and’sea tremble at the thunder’s mighty ers 

Old Bore from the dark caves of the north, 

His dread whirlwind furies madly thunders forth 

The heavens open, in floods lownward pour, 

Deluge torrents, like the deluge of yore, 


So » } i} . ’ Ps os 
Sea, air, and sky, chaos-like, seem near and far 


Dissolving in fierce elemental war. 


Midnight has come and gone, and dawn draws nigh, 
Still the TypHoon rages with fury high; 
Our brave ship in the glory of her pride, 


Is tossed te and fro as a waif on the tide 


‘ienced by the writer on the 25th May, 1857, on the eli; per ship 


pine Islands, on the voyage from Hong 


Arrow,” while near the Philip] 
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With sails close reefed, her yards and masts towering high, 


Now dip in the sea, now sweep against the sky— 

O’er her bulwarks the huge billows madly sweep, 

As down she lar ges in the trough of the deep - 

Still, on she drives through the high-crested wave, 
Dashing the foam from her prow like a war-steed brave. 


Madly the storm-demon hurtles on—hark ! 

A crash aloft is | eard—'tis our frail | ark! 

Her towering royal-mast comes toppling down, 
Like the giant oak’s lightning-riven crown. 

The sheltered spars shake in their loose ned shrouds, 
The shipmates stand aghast in bewildered crowds, 
Fearing that the fierce whirling r cycline blast, 


Might sweep from our ship each trembling mast. 


Their every daty the brave mariners obeyed, 

Yet was the fury of the Typhoon not stayed, 

Till He, whom the storms and winds must obey, 

The winds did hush, the tempest allay ; 

The old storm-king to his caverns was drive! 

aan the bow of promise gleamed athwart t the’! heaven ; 
-sun came out in his glory once more, 

Th e fierce war of the elements was o’er. 


O’er the land we see the fell Typhoon sweep, 
And hurl the proud mansion in one ruined heap 
We refelt the fearful shock, as round us fell 

The crashing pile-it seemed like Time’s last knell ; 
But there’s a + wilt Iness in a Typ a at sea, 
A strange, unearthly, dread sublimit 

That none can kn yw who have not felt its power— 


h an hour 


None can portray the dread scenes of such ar 


Nortn Paciric Ocgan, July 4, 1857. 
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